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Why modern operation 
demands improved car-oil 










A buggy couldn’t travel far at automobile speed with- 
out greatly improved lubrication. In the last ten 
years, the ton-miles per train-hour on American rail- 
roads have increased 60%. Trains travel faster, farther, 
allowing little time for inspection of all journal boxes. 


Each year larger cars are being put into service. 


A high-grade car-oil has become an economic necessity. 
The cost of one delayed train per week, due to heating 
failure brought about by poor car-oil, would far more 
than pay the additional cost of high-grade oil, suitable a 


for modern operation. 


The Vacuum Oil Company has anticipated the rail- 
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Is ‘There “ITtoo Much Competition? 


T is both the desire of railway managements and the 
I policy of the government to maintain a reasonable 
amount of competition between railways. On the other 
hand, as shown by the attitude of railway managements 
toward consolidations, and by the consolidation provi- 
sions of the Transportation act, it is neither the desire 
of railway managements nor the policy of the govern- 
ment to have competition carried to extremes. Exces- 
sive competition unnecessarily reduces railway net earn- 
ings while doing the public no good. There is exces- 
sive competition of various forms at present, and its 
harmful effects become especially evident when traffic 
is reduced in a period of depression. 

At the recent meeting of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation steps were taken to reduce payments for loss and 
damage of fruits and vegetables. It was shown that 
while within recent years payments of claims for loss 
and damage of other kinds of freight have been greatly 
reduced, the amounts being paid in settlement of claims 
regarding fruits and vegetables have greatly increased. 
The facts make it perfectly evident that the increase in 
payments for loss and damage of fruits and vegetables 
has been due to competition for traffic. The effects 
upon railway net earnings of the payment of excessive 
claims, and the legal consequences for both shippers and 
railways that might follow if the practice were not 
stopped, are so very plain that it would be difficult for 
anyone who does not know the lengths to which rail- 
ways will go to capture competitive traffic to under- 
stand how the practice could ever have been allowed 
to continue and grow as it has been. 


Are There Too Many Passenger Trains? 


While passenger traffic has been constantly declining 
for years, the railways are engaged in fierce competition 
for through passenger business. Their competition is 
resulting in the speeding up of trains, in increasing their 
luxuriousness, and in the operation of an unnecessary 
number of them.. It is difficult to criticize the speeding 
up of passenger trains as long as due regard is paid to 
safety. In most parts of the country our passenger 
train service has not been notably fast in the past, and 


the public is benefitted by increases in the speed of 
trains, 
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The competitive operation of more trains than there 

is any public demand or need for is an entirely dif- 
ferent matter. Such competition usually involves the 
running of trains by a number of different lines between 
the same points on the same schedules. The public 
usually could be better served by co-operation between 
the railways resulting in the trains on the different lines 
leaving and arriving at their terminals at different 
hours; while the railways would make larger net earn- 
ings and create a better public sentiment if they would 
reduce the number of trains running between many 
points. ‘Travelers who ride upon trains that are half 
empty naturally get the impression that the railways are 
wasting money, and are made less disposed to listen to 
complaints that their inability to earn satisfactory re- 
turns is due to the way in which they are regulated. 
From the standpoint of both the railways and the pub- 
lic, what is needed is the fastest, most comfortable and 
most convenient service that can be rendered without 
the operation of an excessive number of trains. This 
ideal is not being approached at the present time, and 
the railways are making much greater efforts to surpass 
each other in speed, luxury and number of trains than 
they are to provide the public with satisfactory service 
at a reasonable cost of operation. 

Speed and dependability are of great importance in 
freight service, and the improvements made in freight 
service within recent years have been of incalculable 
value to industry and commerce; but reliability in 
freight service is more important than speed, and it is 
probable that the competitive speeding up of freight 
service is being overdone. Increased average speed in 
the movement of freight secured by reducing the switch- 
ing of cars and the stopping of trains is one thing. In- 
creased speed secured by actually running trains faster 
between stops is quite another thing, and both interferes 
with maximum loading and increases operating expenses 
in various ways. There is plainly a tendency toward 
excessive competition in reducing the running time of 
trains between important centers of industry. 

Another way in which competition is being carried 
to excess is in the use of purchases to influence traffic. 
The use of purchases to influence traffic may tempor- 
arily help a railway to get traffic that otherwise would 
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move by competing lines; but it is practically impossible 
for purchases to be used as a competitive weapon by 
one railway without causing it to be used by other rail- 
ways, and in the long run the practice must tend to 
interfere with attaining the greatest practicable economy 
in operation. 


Co-operation Versus Competition 


It is generally conceded that both competition and 
co-operation between railways are desirable. It is im- 
possible to state definitely just when and to what ex- 
tent co-operation should be adopted to restrict compe- 
tition. Probably, however, there are few railway off- 
cers who would not agree that at present there is too 
much competition and too little co-operation. Compe- 
tition which results in improvements of service that are 
of benefit to the public without resulting in excessive 
operating costs to the railways is desirable. There are, 
however, forms of competition for traffic that result in 
no benefit to the public and in unnecessary operating 
expenses to the railways. The temptation to resort to 
such forms of competition is always greatest when the 
available traffic is smallest, because then every railway 
has much less traffic than it needs; but it is also pre- 
cisely at such times that the unnecessary operating ex- 
penses resulting from excessive competition have the 
worst effects upon net operating income. 

Each railway fears that the adoption of co-operative 
measures to reduce competition will result to its disad- 
vantage. Each seems to think it can use competitive 
measures more successfully and effectively than its 
rivals, but every competitive move made by one railway 
in trying to increase its traffic is promptly imitated by 
its rivals, with the result that usually they all lose by un- 
wise competition. In almost all parts of the country 
railways are losing by operating more through vassen- 
ger trains than are needed; and yet their fears 
of each other make it almost impossible to secure re- 
ductions of competitive train service. The savings that 
could be secured by reducing competition are often 
exaggerated, but total operating expenses could be sub- 
stantially reduced by the elimination of all forms of 
competition that result in no benefits to the public. 


The Incredible 1n the 
Grade Crossing Situation 


HAT to do to reduce accidents at the railroad- 
highway grade crossings of the country is one of 
the most serious and difficult problems facing the rail- 
ways. This situation is made the more grave by the 
almost inconceivable oddities presented by the grade 
crossing. 
Incredible as it may seem, a large number of auto- 
mobile drivers actually do not know what flashlight sig- 
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nals at railroad crossings are for; the cases of motorists 
running into the sides of trains are increasing; and 
crossing gates are being demolished as though they were 
installed for that purpose. 

Recently one of the larger eastern railways completed 
a series of studies of grade-crossing protection which 
disclosed a number of striking facts. A check was 
made of 72 crossings, equally divided among those pro- 
vided with standard A.R.A. flashlight signals, watch- 
men and gates for protection, and a similar check was 
made at 51 other crossings safeguarded only by the 
standard stationary warning sign. The average hourly 
traffic over these-123 crossings averaged five trains and 

~250 automobiles per crossing. Analysis showed that the 
crossings protected by standard flashlight signals, which 
provided 12.5 per cent of the total number of possi- 
bilities of accidents, actually produced 12.6 per cent of 
the recent accidents, while crossings with all other types 
of protection, which afforded 49.24 per cent of the ex- 
posure to accidents, produced 47.1 per cent of the re- 
cent accidents. 

During this study 3,545 drivers in 12 different states 
were questioned concerning their practices at grade 
crossings. Inconceivable as it may seem in this day of 
“Stop and Go” lights in nearly every town and village 
in the country, 52 were found who admitted that they 
did not know what the flashlight signals at grade cross- 
ings were intended for. Included in the report of the 
Committee on the Protection of Railway Grade Cross- 
ings and Highway Intersections of the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety, published in 
part in the May 10 issue of the Railway Age, is the 
statement that during the last year there were 1,272 
cases where automobiles ran into the sides of traims, 
and that accidents of this nature are on the in- 
crease, 

Astonishing as these facts may seem, many others 
equally astonishing could be cited, not the most de- 
pressing of which is the experience of a small eastern 
line which has had an average of 350 crossing gates 
damaged or broken each year by motorists. 

The proper steps to take to correct such conditions, 
in view of the fact that the elimination of all or even 
of any considerable part of the 240,000 highway-railway 
grade crossings in the United States by grade separation 
is economically impracticable, are as yet not clear. The 
addition of a stop sign to the standard flashinglight sig- 
nal, as suggested by the A.R.A. Joint Committee on 
Highway Crossing Protection at the conference in 
Washington recently, should eliminate any uncertainty 
as to the purpose of these signals. Beyond this, the rail- 
ways of the country cannot now do better than to ac- 
cept the conclusion of the committees mentioned, that 
the establishment of uniform warning signs, signals and 
protective measures, and the continued education of 
highway travelers to the prudent use of crossings, af- 
ford the quickest and surest means of relief. yet de- 
vised. 
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Railroad Employees’ Need 


for Vocational Training 


HESE are the days of search for methods and 
devices designed to increase the efficiency of rail- 
road operation. Never before have old methods 
and old practices been subject to such critical analysis 
and revolutionary change. The industry needs the 
added economy and efficiency which modern methods 
and machinery can give. The search for still better 
methods and even more economical devices must con- 
tinue. But is there not yet another possible means of 
improving railway performance which has received 
comparatively little attention? We refer to educational 
activities to teach employees to do their own jobs better 
and to prepare them for promotion to more responsible 
positions. 

The railroads do, it is true, provide educational facili- 
ties for some classes of employees. The apprentice 
courses for shop work of some of the roads are ex- 
amples of vocational instruction at its best. But why 
should such instruction be confined to but a few of the 
crafts or, for that matter, to only some of the rail- 
roads? 

There are, to be sure, educational facilities at hand 
for the benefit of all the more ambitious employees 
who will seek them out. Such courses, offered by voca- 
tional and correspondence schools, are, however, neces- 
sarily more expensive where enrollment has to be se- 
cured from employees as individuals rather than from 
large groups under the sponsorship of the railroad 
companies. 

Furthermore, when employees undertake to educate 
themselves the railroad benefits quite as much as do the 
employees. It appears to be entirely legitimate, there- 
fore, and probably even advisable for the railroad to do 
what it can to smooth out the road toward education 
and possibly share in the expense. 

To support formal vocational training for railroad 
work is not to belittle the value of practical experience. 
Actual experience is, of course, the great essential. On 


the other hand, formal training as a supplement to 
practical experience can do much to speed up the 


process of education—teaching employees to perform 
their duties more efficiently and fitting them for pro- 
motion. 

There are many methods of acquiring an education 
and many men who have been their own teachers are 
more highly educated than the average of college gradu- 
ates. Such men, however, are rare. In considering any 
large group, we must consider a plan within reach of 
virtually all its members and not merely the exceptional 
ones. Railroad work becomes increasingly complex as 
restrictions on private initiative multiply and the need 
for men thoroughly trained in.all phases of their work 
gTOWS apace. 
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Are not the possibilities of a greater extension of 
educational facilities sufficiently promising to warrant at 
least a study of what may profitably be undertaken 


along this line? 


The Biicicnt Tax Collector 


HE year 1926 was the most prosperous the railways 

have had since the war, and every figure excepting 
one in their reports for 1930 thus far has presented a 
striking contrast to the corresponding figure for 1926. 
The exception is the figure showing their total taxes. 
In the first quarter of 1926 their taxes amounted to 
$88,169,682. In the first quarter of 1930, the worst 
year thus far that they have had since 1922, their taxes 
amounted to $88,372,893. Their total earnings, 
freight revenues, passenger revenues, operating ex- 
penses and net operating income have all shown a 
large decline as compared with those of 1926, but while 
they have neither collected as much money from their 
customers nor paid as much out for wages and other 
operating expenses, the efficient taxing authorities of 
our various governments have succeeded in squeezing 
more money out of them than they did when general 
business was at its best. 

Taxes in the first quarter of 1930 were higher in 
proportion to every other item of income and outgo 
than they ever were in the first quarter of any preceding 
year. In-the first quarter of 1923 they were 5.16 per 
cent of total earnings; 1924, 5.39 per cent; 1925, 5.77 
per cent; 1926, 5.98 per cent; 1927, 6.07 per cent; 
1928, 6.28 per cent; 1929, 6.45 per cent; 1930, 6.63 per 
cent. 

When total railway earnings increase taxes always 
increase more than in proportion. If taxes decline when 
total earnings decline, they always decline less in pro- 
portion than total earnings. When earnings increase 
again, taxes always make a new high record both in 
absolute amount and in proportion to every item of in- 
come and operating expenses. 

It is all very well to talk about the inefficiency of 
our governments; but each of our governments has one 
branch that is highly efficient—that is, its taxing branch. 
In the first quarter of this year the net operating income 
of the railways was $175,253,628, out of which they 
had to pay all the return upon their outstanding capitali- 
zation—interest upon bonds, as well as dividends upon 
stock. In 1916 the taxes of the railways were only 15 
per cent as great as their net operating income, while 
in the first quarter of the year 1930 their taxes were 
almost $88,400,000, or more than 50 per cent as great 
as the net operating income they earned. 

If taxes continue to increase in future as fast as in 
recent years it will not be long until the taxes of the 
railways will exceed the total return they are allowed 
to earn upon the entire investment in their properties. 





































































The Hamilton Engine Terminal During Construction 






T.H.& B. Builds Fireless Enginehouse 


Complete terminal and shop facilities opened on 
new site at Hamilton, Ont. 


N April 16 the Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo 

placed in operation a new terminal at Hamil- 

ton, Ont., for handling its locomotives and 
those of the Canadian Pacific. It includes a 27-stall 
enginehouse and repair shop, with mechanical coal- 
and ash-handling plants, a modern stationary boiler 
plant, a storehouse and a motive-power department of- 
fice building. The enginehouse is equipped with di- 
rect-steaming facilities and is designed for fireless oper- 
ation. Smokejacks are omitted from all except five 
stalls. This terminal, which represents an investment 
of approximately $1,250,000, including land and grading, 
replaces an old terminal on another site which was too 
restricted to permit the development of longer engine- 





Interior of the Enginehouse at Night 
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house stalls and turntable and adequate repair-shop fa- 
cilities. 

The old terminal is located in the Dundurn street 
wye and is completely hemmed in by tracks which 
made expansion impossible. Accordingly, after a care- 
ful study, it was decided to abandon this site, and a 
new site of 21 acres was purchased. This property, 
formerly occupied by brickyards, is located between 
Robinson street and Aberdeen avenue in the western 
part of the city and lies between the old shops and 
Aberdeen yard, adjacent to the tracks of the Water- 
ford subdivision. In several respects the site is particu- 
larly favorable. It is relatively remote from real estate 
development, is conveniently accessible, and the hard, 
dry clay subsoil simplified the construction of founda- 
tions. 

About 240,000 cu. yd. of grading was necessary to 
obtain the required track and building levels. Grading 
operations were started in the fall of 1928 and were 
completed in the summer of 1929. Building opera- 
tions were commenced in June and the buildings were 
practically all enclosed before the winter. 


The Enginehouse 


The enginehouse is of brick and concrete construc- 
tion, with an inner wall radius of 138.53 ft. The first 
seven stalls, which form the drop-pit and heavy-repair 
section of the house, are 155 ft. long in five bays. The 
center bay is 72 ft. across, from center to center of 
columns, and the roof is supported on wood trusses 
between monitor windows. The clear height under 
the trusses is 23 ft. 6 in. From the inside circle wall 
the two inside bays are 25 ft. and 19 ft. in width, re- 
spectively, the roof over each sloping toward the in- 
termediate column line and draining through 5-i0. 
galvanized wrought-iron leaders to openings in the sides 
of the track pits 8 in. from the bottom. The outside 
bays, from the monitor toward the outside, are 19 ft. 
and 20 ft. in width, respectively, and the slope of the 
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roof remains unbroken toward the outside circle wall. 

This section of the house is occupied with stripping 
and erecting operations and heavy running-repair work. 
Under tracks 2 and 3 is a Whiting electric drop table 
for driving and engine-truck wheels. Under track 4 
is a similar table for trailer and tender wheels. A 
ielfer track, equipped with a Northern 10-ton electric 
traveling hoist, leads from between tracks 2 and 3 
to the wheel press and wheel lathes in the adjoining 
shop building. 

The 20 stalls of the enginehouse proper are 110 ft. 
long, in three bays. In this section of the house the 
trusses which support the roof over the center bay are 
60 ft. long and the clear height under them is 18 ft. 
6 in. The arrangement of the roof is shown in the 
section drawing. The floors are of concrete, laid on 
a gravel base, the whole of the enginehouse area hav- 
ing been excavated and backfilled with gravel and con- 
solidated with water. The windows of the engine- 
house are fitted with wood sash throughout. 

This portion of the house is separated from the drop- 
pit section and is divided into two 10-stall sections by 
brick firewalls. Smokejacks for blowing flues on en- 
gines are provided over tracks 8 to 12, inclusive, ad- 
joining the drop-pit section of the house. All stalls 
throughout the house have concrete pits, with drains 
at each end. 

The turntable is 100 ft. long. It is of the continuous 
three-point type, supported on a concrete center pier 
and a concrete ring. The ends of the table are carried 
on a 127-lb. circular rail secured to plates supported 
directly on the concrete. It is operated by two electric 
driving motors and is provided with one auxiliary air 
motor, controlled from one operator’s cabin. It was 
built by the Canadian Bridge Company, Ltd. 


The Repair Shop 


The shop building, which extends back from the 
outside circle at the end of the drop-pit section of 
the enginehouse, is 80 ft. wide by 220 ft. long. It is 
of brick and concrete construction, with pivoted steel 
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A Night View of the Hamilton, Ontario, Engine Terminal of the Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo 




































The 300-Ton Coaling Plant 


window sash, and the monitor-type roof is supported 
on steel trusses. The floor has a concrete base sur- 
faced with Kreolite wood blocks, with concrete founda- 
tions for the heavy machines. Adjoining the engine- 
house the first 160 ft. of this structure is occupied 
by the machine shop and, separated by a fire wall, the 
remaining 60 ft. is occupied by the blacksmith and 
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Section Through an Enginehouse Stall 


flue shops. The flue rattler is housed in a small brick 
structure at the end of the shop building. 

Space is provided in the shop section of the engine- 
house for the boiler and sheet-metal shop facilities. 

Extending along the side of the shop building 103 
ft. is a two-story brick and concrete addition, 18 ft. 
6 in. wide. This building, which faces the ash-pit 
tracks, contains the offices of the general foreman and 
engine despatcher, the register room, shop men’s locker 
and toilet rooms, and a first-aid room on the first floor, 
and shop men’s and enginemen’s rooms, toilet and sup- 
ply rooms on the second floor. A bay window in the 
general foreman’s office affords a complete view of 
the service tracks from the turntable to the coaling 
plant. 


The Storehouse and Office Buildings 


The storehouse is a one-story structure, 185 ft. long 
by 77 ft. wide. Approximately 100 ft. of the build- 
ing is of brick and concrete construction, with the floor 
at car-floor level. This portion of the building con- 
tains the storekeeper’s office, the oil and waste storage 
and the stocks of finished materials. The remainder of 
the building is of frame and galvanized corrugated 
sheet metal construction and is unheated. The floor 
is at yard level. Platforms and ramps are provided 
for both car and truck deliveries. 

A two-story office building, 40 ft. by 50 ft., has been 
provided for the superintendent of motive power and 





his staff. This building is fitted with steel sash and 
is heated from power house. Floors are laid with bat- 
tleship linoleum. 


The Power House and Direct Steaming Facilities 


As the enginehouse is equipped with the direct- 
steaming system, stationary boiler capacity must be: 
provided to carry the load formerly carried by the 
locomotives themselves. The power house at the Ham- 
ilton terminal is equipped with three Connelly 260-hp. 
watertube boilers operating at 200-Ib. pressure, and 
with all necessary auxiliaries to insure efficient and 
economical operation. 

The power-house building is 65 ft. by 130 ft., of 
brick and concrete construction, with steel-trussed roof 
and steel sash. The boiler-room is 70 ft. long and pro- 
vides space for the installation of another boiler. The 
floor is approximately 9 ft. below the yard level and 
the coal cars enter the building at yard level and dump 
to the floor under the track. From a hopper in the 
floor the coal is elevated by a Nicholson coal-handling 
plant to a hopper above the boilers and piped by gravity 
to the stoker hoppers. Ashes are handled by a Hahn 
steam-jet system from the boiler room to a 41-ton cast 
iron ash hopper located over the coal track outside the 
building. 

The boilers are fired by Detroit multiple-unit rear- 
dump stokers. In addition to the induced draft from 
the 175-ft. chimney, the boilers are equipped with 




















Plan of the New T. H. & B. Engine Terminal—TheEnginehouse Stalls are Numbered from Right to Left 
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auxiliary steam-turbine-driven fans. A Hagan com- 
bustion controller automatically regulates the dampers 
and the speed of the stoker engines and draft fans to 
meet variations in the load. The boilers, stokers and 
settings were installed by E. Leonard & Sons and the 
piping and pumps by the Robert Fitzsimons Co., Ltd. 

In the engine room is a 1,400-cu. ft. steam-driven air 
compressor and the boiler-washing and filling system 
tank and pump. 


Electric Power Supply 


In one corner of the engine room, within a brick 
and concrete fireproof, enclosure, is located the switch- 
board. The electric power for the terminal is brought 
into the power house on a specially constructed high- 
tension line of the Dominion Power & Transmission 
Company, which leads directly from the main service 
lines and is, therefore, expected to have practically no 
voltage fluctuation. From the Westinghouse switch- 

















The Enginehouse Steam-Flow Meter 


boards in the power house the power is distributed 
through two outdoor transformer banks, one located 
near the power house and one about 500 ft. south 
of it. All low- and high-tension feeders are laid in 
underground ducts throughout. 

The hot-water boiler-washing and filling system and 
the direct-steaming equipment were installed by the 
Railway Engineering Equipment Company. Owing to 
the fact that the railroad owns but thirty-three locomo- 
tives and that these require boiler washing once a month, 
or an average of about one boiler wash daily, it was 
not considered necessary to install the double-tank sys- 
tem. Accordingly, a 20,000-gal. tank for filling water 
supplies both washout and filling water and the water 
from the steam separator in the blow-down line, passes 
through a water seal to the sewer. 

Steam is conveyed to the enginehouse from the power 
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The Boiler-Washing and Filling Equipment 


house through an 8-in. main. This leads to an over- 
head line which extends around the entire circle of 
the 110-ft section, thence around the drop-pit section 
and through the shop, from which branches lead to 
the storehouse and office building and to the sand house. 


Steam Consumption Checked 


A complete system has been provided by which the 
consumption in the various parts of the plant may be 
readily checked. The output of each boiler is measured 
by a Republic recording and integrating steam-flow 
meter. Where the 8-in. main enters the enginehouse 
a Bailey steam flow meter has been installed. This 
meter will record the entire output of the plant not 
consumed in the power plant itself. Other Bailey 
meters have been installed at points in the line such 





Equipment at One of the Locomotive Firing Stations 











































































that the consumption of the various parts of the load 
may be obtained directly or measured by the difference 
in the readings of meters in successive locations. The 
overhead mains for steam, hot and cold water and the 
blow-off line are of welded construction. 


Steaming Drops at Each Pit 


Drops for the direct steaming system are provided 
at each pit in the enginehouse proper and an extension 
drop has been carried into the back-shop section for 
steaming locomotives after the completion of repairs. 
Overhead valves in the drop lines from the mains, con- 
trolled by chain handles from the floor, connect the 
single flexible drop line with either the blow-off line, 
the hot-water filling and high-pressure steam lines, or 
with the hot- and cold-water lines, the latter when 
washing out. 

It is the practice at Hamilton to keep all locomotives 
which are ready for service under steam. With the 
absence of smoke jacks the radiation from these loco- 
motives serves to heat the house. To provide addi- 
tional radiation in severe weather, two unit hot-air 
heaters are installed, one for each 10-stall section of 
the house. Each heater, which is housed in a 10-ft. 
by 12-ft. room built outside the outside circle wall, de- 
livers either fresh or recirculated air through under- 
ground ducts to four pits, outlets being provided along 
the sides of these pits. One heater is located opposite 
tracks 12 and 13 or at the center of this section of the 
house. The other is located opposite tracks 25 and 26, 
near the end of the house. The drop-pit section of the 
enginehouse and the shop building are provided with 
unit hot-air heaters installed on the walls. 


Coaling Station 


The terminal is provided with a 300-ton reinforced 
concrete coaling station. This is the Roberts & 
Schaefer shallow-pit, roller-skip type, with a hoisting 
capacity of 75 tons per hour, the bucket having a ca- 
pacity of two tons. Once started, the operation is 
automatic. 

The cinder-handling plant is a Roberts & Schaefer 
N & W ttype, electrically operated, serving three 
tracks. The bucket has a capacity of 80 cu. ft. Its 
movement is selectively controlled from a push-button 
station at each track, so that the bucket may be re- 
turned to the dumping position under any track as de- 
sired. The ash-pit hoppers and control gates are of 
cast iron and the gates are equipped with an inter- 
locking device to prevent the hoppers from being 
opened except when the bucket is in the filling posi- 
tion underneath. 


Firing Stations 


Three firing stations are provided for igniting the 
fuel on the grates of locomotives after leaving the en- 
ginehouse under steam from the direct-steaming sys- 
tem. Two of these are located adjacent to the out- 
going tracks near the ash pits. A third is located near 
the single incoming and outgoing track which connects 
with the main tracks near Aberdeen avenue. These 
stations each consist of a small housing, the top of 
which is at the yard level, which provides protection 
for the oil and compressed-air service connections and 
for the firing-up torch when not in use. 

The sand-handling facilities are housed in a 20-ft. 
by 80-ft. concrete and frame building containing one 
Beamer steam sand drier and Roberts & Schaefer com- 
pressed air sand-elevating equipment. This building 
is located adjacent to the coaling plant, and provides 
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a wet storage capacity of 500 tons, with a drying ca- 
pacity of eight tons a day. 
Lighting 

Six 100-watt Benjamin angle reflectors mounted back 
to back in pairs nine feet above the floor, are used be- 
tween stall tracks in the enginehouse. The units in the 
first pair are mounted on opposite sides of a roof sup- 
porting column and the second and third pair are sus- 
pended from the roof truss by conduit from a self- 
alining fitting. They are located respectively 21, 35 
and 51 feet from the outer circle wall. Angle re- 
flectors are also used on the section walls. 

In addition to the angle reflectors there are four 
Benjamin RLM reflectors between stalls, one over the 
outer circle runway, one over the inner circle runway, 
and two spaced equally between. They are respective- 
ly 150-, 200-, 100- and 100-watt units and are mounted 
16 feet above the floor. 

There are two portable extension outlets per stall. 
Their positions are staggered so that there is a pair 
on the outer column between one pair of tracks and 
on the inner column between the next pair. 

The interior of the house is painted with white oil 
paint, with the exception of a six-foot strip along the 
walls which is dark green. The intensity and distribu- 
tion of the lighting compares favorably with that in 
any well-lighted shop. 

The terminal yard is illuminated with eight 1,000- 
watt, 24-in. floodlight projectors and fourteen 500-watt 
lighting fixtures. One of the photographs, taken from 
the top of the coaling plant, illustrates the effectiveness 
of the night illumination 


Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage 


Water is secured from the city mains through a 
6-in. and 8-in. connection, forming a loop through the 
engine terminal cycle and feeding the necessary hy- 
drants for fire protection. Water storage is provided 
in one 100,000-gal. tank and one 50,000-gal. tank, with 
6-in. supply lines and 14-in. discharges into 12-in. 
mains, which furnish water for four 12-in. Sheffield 
water columns. 

A complete system for drainage of surface, roof and 
waste water is provided separate from the sanitary 
sewer. This consists of vitrified pipe encased in con- 
crete where necessary, and concrete and iron pipe rang- 
ing from 6 in. to 24 in. in diameter, with manholes, 
catch basins and gratings through which the surface 
water is carried to its natural outlet. The sanitary 
sewer is connected with the city sewer system. 


Operation 


In the operation of the terminal all fires are dumped 
at the ash pits before the locomotives are moved into 
the enginehouse. It is the duty of the hostler and 
his helper to connect the direct-steaming system drop 
to the blow-off cock before leaving the locomotive. It 
is then ready to be blown down, washed out and re- 
filled; or to be kept under steam until ready to leave 
the house for despatchment. One attendant lays the 
fire and tends to the blowing-down, refilling and steam- 
ing operations. On leaving the house it is the duty of 
the hostler to disconnect the direct-steaming drop be- 
fore moving the locomotive. 

With the relatively high temperature of the coal in 
the firebox, the fuel is completely ignited over the en- 
tire grate area by the use of the oil-fired torch at the 
firing station in an average of about 3 min. This opera- 
tion is performed by the hostler or his helper. 
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From the direct-steaming system the railroad com- 
pany anticipates the benefits of reduced fuel consump- 
tion, reduced boiler maintenance, a reduction in fire 
hazard, a saving in enginehouse labor, quicker despatch- 
ing Of locomotive and better working conditions. 
Abatement of the smoke nuisance which is always a 
source of annoyance to the surrounding territory is also 
assured. 

Although the road owns but 33 locomotives, a large 
proportion of these locomotives, as well as a number 
of Canadian Pacific locomotives, are dispatched from 
Hamilton daily. The road distances are relatively 
short and the locomotive make turn-around runs. Belt 
line service in Hamilton requires the use of a number 
of switch and transfer engines. Altogether, the daily 
dispatchments vary from a minimum of 25 to as many 
as 35 or 40. The repair shop is equipped to turn out 
two locomotives a month with class repairs. It also 
takes care of all heavy running repairs. 

The contractor for the grading, foundations, sewers 
and water mains was the Dominion Construction Com- 
pany, Ltd. The buildings were erected by this company 
and W. H. Cooper. The radial brick chimney was 
built by the Custodis Canadian Chimney Co., Ltd. The 
contractor for the electrical work was The Culley Elec- 
tric. The construction of the terminal was carried out 
under the direction of R. L. Latham, chief engineer of 
the railroad, and E. M. Brennan, resident engineer, in di- 
rect charge. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

May 24 amounted to 931,472 cars, only a 

slight increase as compared with the preceding 

week and a decrease of 130,616 cars as compared with 
the corresponding week of last year. This was also a 
decrease of 89,931 cars as compared with 1928. All 
commodity classifications showed reductions as com- 
pared with last year, coal loading showing a falling off 
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of 20,645 cars and miscellaneous loading a reduction 
of 55,064 cars. Also all districts reported reductions 
as compared with both preceding years. The sum- 
mary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association, follows; 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, May 24, 1930 











Districts 1930 1929 1928 
ee io ene eae ae 216,790 251,760 243,131 
EE £25.44654-005 veined seeeatut 190,498 223,643 209,904 
DE Guncd lig enntc en teedeb on 52,627 59,240 57,214 
i aces die wehiemdied awa ee 125,527 141,600 142,650 
NS 6S docu eh eens een 146,782 167,760 157,679 
RT re 130,510 141,512 137,514 
ree 68,738 76,573 73,311 
Total Western Districts ............ 346,030 385,845 368,504 
EE ch cont icabwnndconse 931,472 1,062,088 1,021,403 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products .......... 38,759 39,368 38,916 
i“ ara er 22,802 25,426 26,150 
Cee cdendsReackake Dobekk eis 139,863 160,508 162,917 

NF dele hak hich beniacd uc Aware ne cee dk 9,368 12,629 9,913 
Be PES, cca svanevesnensanss 51,235 69,099 68,509 

Se eed ainace o's Avie so ncn ae Gl a 58,897 73,485 58,851 
aT | err ee 246,276 262,237 259,764 
PES ckckdvnsrketancavenees 364,272 419,336 396,383 
a ere ee, ee 931,472 1,062,088 1,021,403 
BO” wagavacke sb pe neeeeneeeduee 930,004 1,046,594 1,003,288 
Se EP po tikt- oe gowns dabeune 933,931 1,048,960 1,002,411 
OS Ore eee eee 942,899 1,051,935 978,053 
RUD shiwieds Kbatanetaseeeaeames 907,174 1,051,885 963,007 





Cumulative totals, 21 weeks....18,627,610 20,352,247 19,537,658 

The freight car surplus for the week ended May 15 
averaged 410,131 cars, a decrease of 1,917 cars as com- 
pared with the preceding week. The total included 
209,344 box cars, 143,483 coal cars, 28,501 stock cars 
and 16,304 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended May 24 totaled 57,937 cars, a decrease of 
4,556 cars from the previous week and a decrease of 
6,373 cars from the same week last year. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
ee 57,937 29,637 
SE MD gw cc cccecncecessvsies 62,493 34,155 
bees ehenecknete cud ce 60,929 35,409 
een 64,310 41,913 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
Se nde chne weenie sees 1,202,984 760,152 
Ee ce nee aun ea aune 1,334,627 910,380 
ee wees ec seaaes (oases 1,323,249 838,906 
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Checking Bills in the Purchasing Department 


One of the New Price Books 


LIL purchasing activities on the 
Illinois Central are conducted under 
the general direction of a vice-presi- 

dent, to whom the store and test departments 
also report. The work is divided as follows: 

The assistant to the vice-president special- 
izes in rolling stock purchases and keeps in 
touch with organization matters of all de- 
partments, reporting to the vice-president. 
The purchasing agent negotiates contracts 
for all major items and gives his personal 
attention to the important items of fuel and 
forest products. The assistant purchasing 
agent, next in line of duty and responsibility. 
shares the purchasing of such materials and 
supplies as can be conveniently grouped for 
specialized handling and is assigned com- 
modities which are obtained for use on roll- 
ing stock. The assistant to the purchasing 
agent is similarly engaged in handling com- 
modities for maintenance of way and general 
transportation requirements. Such items as commissary 
and stationery require special men and are handled as 
separate units within the general purchase organization. 

The vice-president, besides having charge of the pur- 
chasing and supply department, is chairman of the com- 
mittee on mechanical standards and the committee on 
roadway standards. The commitee on mechanical stand- 
ards has jurisdiction over standard plans, specifications 
and practices relating to locomotives, cars, marine equip- 
ment, shop machinery and tools, and comprises the gen- 
eral superintendent of motive power, the superintendent 


How the Illinois Central 
Does its Buying 


Systematic checking of 125,000 bills a year 
a big job but a money saver 
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of the car department and the engineer of tests, while 
the committee on roadway standards, consisting of the 
chief engineer, the engineer maintenance of way and the 
engineer of tests, has jurisdiction over standard plans, 
specifications and practices relating to roadway, bridges, 
buildings, track appliances and tools. All materials pur- 
chased or used and all practices followed in construction 
and maintenance work ate required to meet the standards 
established by these committees. 

The engineer of tests, the general fuel inspector, the 
chief lumber inspector and the superintendent of ties and 
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treatment, with their respective organizations, report to 
the vice-president in charge of purchases and supplies, 
but the services of the test department and various in- 
spectors are available to all departments. 

The stores department is organized under a general 
storekeeper who reports directly to the vice-president, 
and two assistant general storekeepers who have. juris- 
diction over the Northern and Southern lines, respect- 
ively. Besides a general storekeeper, there are eight 
division stores situated at convenient locations on the 
system, serving all departments. The bridge lumber and 
tie storage is in charge of the superintendent of ties 
and treatment who supervises the distribution of such 
untreated and treated lumber and ties as may be handled 
through the plant, while the timber treating plant opera- 
tions are under outside control. 

The stores department is charged with the supervision, 
distribution and care of all unapplied materials on the 
railroad. It is recognized also as a “Service Depart- 
ment,” and is the channel through which material con- 
stantly flows from manufacturer to the point of material 
consumption. Motorized equipment, such as auto-trucks, 
tractors and lift trucks, in addition to trailers, skids and 
many forms of special hauling and unloading devices, 
are used to meet the needs effectively and economically. 

Upward of forty thousand separate and distinct items 
of material are used on the railroad. These items, through 
the use of a standard material classification are placed in 
approximately fifty material classifications. The supply 
division maintains the identity of the items through the 
various classifications, both in terms of physical units and 
of money as reflected in a monthly balance sheet, while 
control of the material stocks is accomplished through the 
use of standard stock books in each storehouse and dis- 
tributing point and a master stock book in the office of 
the general storekeeper. Before any requisition goes to 
the purchasing agent, the items are checked against the 
master stock book to see if anything called for can be 
furnished from any other point on the system. 


Requisitions for Purchase 


All requisitions for material intended for general 
stores stock are prepared by the general storekeeper, 
while the division storekeepers prepare purchase requisi- 
tions, subject to the approval of the general storekeeper, 
to cover materials which cannot be supplied by the gen- 
eral storehouse or any other storehouse on the system 
and when such materials can be conveniently shipped 
direct to the division stores point or other local point of 
consumption. 

The local officers of all overating departments order 
their material on what are known as transfer requisitions. 
These requisitions are sent to the division storekeepers 
who prepare purchase requisitions after a check has been 
made to insure that the items cannot be furnished from 
stock. There are instances when purchase requisition 
forms are prepared by the mechanical, telephone and 
telegraph, signal, bridge or building department for non- 
stock items or for those of a technical nature for the sole 
use of the department, but such requisitions must be 
signed by the general storekeeper before the materials 
can be purchased. All purchase requisitions are trans- 
mitted to the purchasing agent by the general storekeeper. 


Purchases 


_ Manufacturers who are favorably situated along the 
lines of the road are usually in the best position to meet 
competition and give prompt service, but industries more 
remote from points of consumption secure a good share 
of such purchases. All manufacturers, however, must 
compete in the matters of price and quality. Many of 
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the items are purchased from month to month under 
price agreements. These operate not only to the ad- 
vantage of the railroad but to the manufacturer as well. 
Under these arrangements, the manufacturer can antici- 
pate his output with a fair degree of reliability and the 
railroad can be assured of price protection for a reason- 
able length of time. If prices should fall after these 
agreements are made, the railroad is given the benefit of 
the reductions. Miscellaneous purchases are made by 
sending out inquiries for competitive bids; this is also 
done as far as possible with special materials. 


Clerical Assistants 


The details of purchasing are handled by clerical as- 
sistants or “order clerks” who prepare the inquiries for 
bids, receive and tabulate the bids and prepare the pur- 
chase orders. The number of requisitions which call for 
bids varies from day to day. The number of items of 
material on a requisition also varies. During an average 
day, however, prices are obtained on 500 distinct items 
from 100 or more firms. The work of keeping up-to-date 
lists of the sources of supply and attending to the price 
inquiries is considerable. The delivery of material is 
also an important factor in purchasing, this work being 
followed to conclusion by the Illinois Central purchasing 
department. 


Division of Accounts 


The purchasing department of the Illinois Central has 
an accounting division. Over a period of one year, ap- 
proximately 52,000 requisitions are received and han- 
dled ; 66,000 purchase orders are issued ; 125,000 invoices 
received and 49,350 vouchers issued. The business of 
the accounting division is to see that all these records are 
properly accounted for as they move along. Each in- 
voice is rendered in quadruplicate. The date received, 
the purchase order reference, shipping instructions, quan- 
tities, freight charges and descriptions of materials are 
scrutinized and the unit prices and extensions are veri- 
fied. The stores department handles each invoice fur- 
ther in a similar manner. When properly substantiated 
by a receiving record, the store department certifies that 
the material has been received and taken into the proper 
material and supplies account, and the invoice is then 
returned to the purchasing agent’s office where a voucher 
is prepared for payment. 

The vouchers, accompanied by the original certified 
invoices, go to the auditor of disbursements with a record 
showing the distribution of amounts to the various ma- 
terial accounts. The latter is compared with similar re- 
ports transmitted to the auditor of disbursements directly 
by the various stores or division accountants. 


Statistics 


The purchasing department of the Illinois Central also 
has a statistical division which is organized to prepare 
any data needed by the purchasing officers as well as to 
provide the various executives of the company with such 
data as may be useful in their considerations of the pur- 
chase and distribution of materials. Daily reports are 
prepared which give the volume of purchases being made 
from day to day and there are also daily reports covering 
the value of invoices from the various shippers for some 
of the major items, such as fuel, rails, ballast, ice and for 
miscellaneous materials. The vouchers issued in payment 
for these items and outstanding commitments are also 
reported from day to day during a calendar month and 
compared with the same month in the previous year. 

Other statistical records are kept in readiness to meet 
the wishes of the management. Market data and prices 
are kept and unit costs of principal commodities are 
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charted to show their comparison with costs during other 
periods. Graphic charts, showing the trend in the volume 
of purchases and disbursements, are also provided. 


Pricing 
In practically all Illinois Central purchasing work, the 


price clerk has an important part to play. One of these 
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prices when an invoice is received. There are many in- 
stances in the course of a day’s duties, however, where 
incorrect prices are used, and a watchful price clerk, by 
detecting these inaccuracies, not only saves his own com- 
pany, but the shipper, a considerable amount of money. 
It is considered equally important to verify prices which 
are not always shown on a purchase order but are con- 
tained in manufacturers’ list price sheets or catalogs, be- 
cause it often happens that improper list prices are used. 
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arrangements and the materials delivered in ac- 
cordance with operating conditions upon call by .- 
the various operating officials, these and all : 
ag ng, hae , , ° a a i 
other invoices for materials are received in the | 
. ~~ . | | 
purchasing office and the correctness of prices | 
| i | 
checked. | 
The accuracy of the prices in invoices is determined by 
- . - - ; | | 
reference to the purchase prices agreed upon and covered : — YS - 


in individual purchase orders, or by referring to the 
prices provided for in the contracts. The verification of 
these prices is the important operation and is not placed 
secondary to writing purchase order details on price 
cards. The prices shown in an invoice do not merely 
receive a mechanical check. Invoices are rendered for 


materials and supplies purchased at competitive prices 
which are shown on the record copy of a purchase order 
and it should be comparatively siniple to verify such 











are made specifically under these schedules to obtain 
“quantity” or “weight” price advantages. The volume 
of the purchases throughout the year is immense and 
the invoices become voluminous and tiresome to handle. 
The billing departments of shippers are not free from 
making mistakes. A peculiar turn in the application of 
price schedules can easily develop and a mistake may be 
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carried on for some time before it is detected. Guard- 
ing against these mistakes has proved an easy way to 
save money. 

The adoption of the simplified invoice form, recom- 
mended for use by all shippers by the Bureau of Simpli- 
fied Practice of the Department of Commerce, has been 
particularly valuable in producing a uniform method by 
which shippers bill materials, and many exceptions, which 
formerly had to be taken to shippers’ invoices, have been 
eliminated and delays avoided. The use of the simplified 
invoice form has been of decided benefit in purchasing 
work. 

The Illinois Central has recently adopted a new system 
in its price recording and checking work, which has pro- 
vided an easily accessible means of maintaining a record 
of contract price arrangments and miscellaneous com- 
modity purchases. The form of record adopted has 
allowed the extensive use of the material classification ar- 
rangement. The purchase order numbers are prefixed 
by the material class reference, and record by classes is 
maintained accordingly. Short and long term contract 
prices are detailed on separate commodity cards and all 
the cards are arranged so that a continuous record can 
be kept for several years. 

This illustration consists of two steel cabinets, each 
containing 16 aluminum panels, or flatbooks. The panels 
contain 814-in. by 6-in. standard fold cards, there being 
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140 single cards to a panel. More than one card may be 
placed on each wire, thus increasing the capacity of each 
panel. 

There are four distinct printed forms of cards in use; 
one is adapted to general materials and supplies pur- 
chased at open market or competitive prices; a second 
form is similar to the first card, except that it is adapted 
for a record of specifications and terms; a third card is 
printed for commodities shipped in tonnage or car lots, 
such as ballast, engine sand, etc.; and the fourth card is 
adapted as an “ice” price and tonnage record. Visible 
tabs on the cards show the material class numbers and 
are alphabetically arranged by commodities. These 
printed forms are arranged to provide for all the essen- 
tials of this record with the minimum of writing, avoid- 
ing the constant repetition of writing commodity specifi- 
cations, firm names, contract prices and terms. 

A comprehensive record is maintained with a minimum 
of 5,000 cards. The saving in time is an important 
feature to a price clerk. The material class arrangement 
facilitates an understanding of the specialized lines of 
material, and invoices can be handled consistently. Not 
all items are catalogued in this record and it is not neces- 
sary to do so. The office record copies of the purchase 
orders are all intact, and the authority for accepting the 
prices contained in a purchase order, especially on com- 
modities provided by agreements, is fully maintained. 


International Railway Congress 


More than 800 delegates in attendance at eleventh meeting 
held May 5-15 at Madrid—Next session at 
Cairo, Egypt, in 1933 


held in the Senate Palace Building, Madrid, May 

j 5-15. His Majesty Alfonso XIII, King of 
Spain, acting as Honorary President, presided at the 
opening session, on the afternoon of May 5S. 

The delegates were organized into five sections, as 
follows: 

I. Way and Works, Sir Charles Morgan, C.B.E., 
director of the Southern Railway, England, presiding. 

II. Locomotives and Rolling Stock, W. Wechmann, 
director, German Government Railways, presiding. 

III. Working (operation), M. le Besnerais, assistant 
chief engineer, Exploitation, Northern Railway of 
France, presiding. 

IV. General, Count J. Moreno, engineer, operating 
department, Northern Railway of Spain, presiding. 

V. Light Railways and Colonial Railways, Dr. 
Antonio Crispo, Inspector general of railways, tram- 
ways and automobiles, Ministry of Communications, 
Italy, presiding. 

The registered attendance was over 800, including 
the following delegates from the United States: 


T HE eleventh International Railway Congress was 


U. S. Government Delegates 


Col. E. A. Simmons, chairman, president of Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Corp., New York; George 
R. Carr, chairman of the board, Locomotive Firebox 
Company, Chicago; A. S. Merz, vice-president, Stand- 





ard Railway Equipment Company, Chicago; Charles 
H. Muchnic, consulting engineer, New York; W. J. 
Plogstead, General Railway Signal Company, New 
York; Fred A. Poor, president, P. & M. Company, 
Chicago; Bird M. Robinson, president, American Short 
Line Railway Association, Washington, D. C.; Walter 
J. Schleiter, president, Verona Tool Works, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Harold A. Smith, Transportation, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; James B. Strong, president, Ramapo 
Ajax Corporation, New York. 


U. S. Railway Representatives 


H. J. Forster, secretary and treasurer, American 
Railway Association; Baltimore & Ohio, H. B. Voor- 
hees, vice-president ; Delaware & Hudson, H. F. Burch, 
assistant general manager; Erie, Dr. Herman von 
Schrenk, consulting timber engineer; Illinois Central, 
W. H. Chisholm, European traffic manager; New York 
Central, W. L. Lentz, engineer of motive power (Mr. 
Lentz also represented the American Railway Associa- 
tion), D. R. MacBain, general manager, Lines west of 
Buffalo, J. V. Neubert, chief engineer maintenance of 
way, W. C. Wishart, vice-president; Pennsylvania, 
Porter Allen, chief engineer maintenance of way, West- 
ern region, A. J. Ball, foreign freight traffic manager, 
M. W. Clement, vice-president (operation), F. W. 
Hankins, chief of motive power, G. LeBoutillier, vice- 
president, New York Zone, W. D. Wiggins, chief en- 
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gineer, Central region; Reading, Charles H. Ewing, 
vice-president, Jay V. Hare, secretary. 

The sessions were fairly well attended in proportion 
to the interest of the delegates in the subjects discussed. 
From the standpoint of the English-speaking delegates, 
however, the proceedings were less satisfactory than 
were those at London five years ago. The rule is that 
each session of the Congress shall have two official 
languages. One of these is French and the other the 
language of the country in which the session is held 
Translations of discussions into English were confined 
to brief summaries of the comment on subjects under 
review. American delegates, practically all of whom 
understand no language but English, were therefore 
greatly handicapped in their efforts to follow the pro- 
ceedings and participate in the discussions. It was 
ilecided to hold the next session at Cairo, Egypt, in 
1933. 

The delegates of the Canadian railways were anxious 
to have the next meeting of the Congress held in Can- 
ada. The English delegates also were in favor of this. 
and the government delegation from the United States 
had been authorized to second any invitation that the 
Canadian government might extend. However, it be- 
came clear that the Permanent Commission of the In- 
ternational Railway Congress had, in effect, prior to 
the Madrid meeting, committed itself to accepting the 
invitation of the Egyptian government, and it was 
thought best by the English speaking delegates not to 
take any stand that might be regarded as an affront 
to the Egyptian government. There was a further pos- 
sibility of conflict because Japan had expressed a wish 
that the next Congress convene in Tokio. There is a 
feeling that the International Railway Congress is in- 
creasingly becoming a Continental European Congress. 
‘This feeling is shared even by English railway officers, 
and it seems highly probable that unless a change is 
made in the general policy of the Congress there will 
be a reduction of the participation in it of representa- 
tives of English speaking countries. 

King Alfonso in opening the session introduced Senor 
Matos, Minister of Public Works, who welcomed the 
delegates on behalf of the Spanish government. 

“I have the task and honor of pronouncing the first 
speech in this International Railway Congress,” he said 
in part. “The Congress has an international character. 
that is to say that the national frontiers have disap- 
peared for the purpose of pursuing the common wel- 
fare. We feel united in the solidarity of those senti- 
ments which lead to international peace and inter- 
national tranquility. ..... In the name of the Gov- 
ernment I welcome all members. Spain’s accomplish- 
ments in the railway field are known to everybody. 
The constant object of all the governments who have 
succeeded each other has always been improvement of 
existing railways and the creation of new elements of 
transport...... I trust that every one of you will 
take back to his country pleasant remembrances of 
Spain and a feeling of haviny experienced loving hos- 
pitality in the country.” 

M. Foulon, director general of the Belgian National 
Railways and chairman of the Permanent Commission 
of the Congress, 
marks of the Minister of Public Works, thanking King 
Alfonso for the honor which he had done the delegates 
in accepting the presidency of the Congress and the 
Spanish government for the warmth of the welcome 
extended. He continued to sketch the history of the 


International Railway Congress from its founding in 
Brussels in 1885 and to point out its benefits to railway 
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men of all nations. There followed also a greeting 
from the president of the delegation from Spanish 
railways. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


With the close of these exchanges of greeting the 
several sections of the Congress proceeded to a con- 
sideration of the questions assigned for discussion. 
The main conclusions evolved on the subjects of more 
general interest to American railwaymen were as fol- 
lows: 


Methods to be used in classification yards to control the 
speed of vehicles being switched and to ensure that they travel 
on to the lines in the various groups of classification tracks:— 
1. The methods employed in classification yards to control the 
speed of vehicles being switched consist of: 

A.A rational disposition of the lines and of their profile 
in order to ensure the most rapid switching possible. 

B. To obtain the necessary slowing down: 

(a) Braking appliances fixed to the vehicle (hand-brakes) ; 
(b) Portable shoes or slippers placed on the running rail or 
track by hand; (c) Shoes, slippers or skates placed on the 
running rail or track by mechanical (including electrical) 
means such placing being controlled from a distance; (d) 
Rail brakes or retarders parallel to the running rail or track, 
exercising either a lateral braking effect on the sides of the 
wheels of vehicles, or a braking effort induced by eddy cur- 
rents. This braking being controlled from a distance. 

2. Hand brakes (a) and portable shoes (b) necessitate the 
personal attendance or accompaniment of personnel for the pur- 
pose of applying braking when necessary and to the desired 
extent. 

3. Distance operated shoes or skates (c) and rail brakes 
(d) permit of completely or partially centralised control of 
braking requirements, and enable some reduction in braking 
personnel to be effected. 

4. In hand and portable shoe braking, as practised in England, 
the responsibility may be divided between a number of in- 
dividuals. 

5. In distance shoe or rail braking the responsibility is con- 
centrated in one or a very few individuals who require to be 
located in an elevated position commanding a bird’s-eye view 
of the sphere of operations. 

6. At all large yards, where hump or gradient shunting is 
in operation or when new yards are contemplated, consideration 
should be given to the question of installing distance-con- 
trolled shoe or rail braking methods. 

7. The difference in conditions, capacity and weight of ve- 
hicles in general, in the different countries, combined with the 
fact that distance-controlled shoe or rail brakes are in the 
process of development and improvement and the lack of ex- 
perience of them in certain countries, prevent any general con- 
clusion being reached in favor of a particular type. 

8. The initial cost of introduction to complete distance- 
controlled shoe or rail braking is high in comparison with 
methods employed hitherto, but savings varying in extent in 
different countries, by the reduction of personnel, can be ef- 
fected of a permanent and continued character. 

9. The economies can be supplemented by grouping together 
the control of point or switch operation in the same location 
as the shoe or rail brake control. And it may be desirable 
that the points should be “quick-acting” and it is advantageous 
at high capacity hump yards for the points to be capable of 
being pre-set electrically and automatically changed by the 
vehicles themselves. 

10. The primary considerations in regard to the gradient 
and height of the hump for distant-controlled shoe or rail 
braking are that it shall be such that the worst running ve- 
hicle under the most adverse conditions, curvature of track, 
weather, etc., shall reach the full distance required. Also that 
the preliminary character of the gradient shall be such as to 
give a sufficient impetus tc vehicles or cuts at the start, so that 
they are sufficiently separated prior to reaching the points or 
switches and shall not stop in the point or switching area. 

11. The necessary brake pressure to absorb if required the 
surplus speed can be concentrated or spread out through 
several appliances according to the power of the type em- 
ployed. 

The space available could be taken as the predominating 
factor as to the type of apparatus to adopt. It may be neces- 
sary even with a very powerful type of apparatus to possess 
several series of brakes in order to regulate the speed during 
the run from the hump and to maintain the space between 
cars of a different co-efficiency of running. 
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12. In principle, in mechanical brake installations, the first 
set is usually placed at the foot of, or immediately below the 
first or steepest part of the gradient with as many more sets 
as may be necessary, on the leads into the groups of classifica- 
tion tracks, with a further set at the commencement of each 
of the individual tracks clear of the point or switching area. 

13. In purely rail braking installations the brake rails, one 
set or more as necessary, are usually located in the leads to 
the various groups of tracks only. 

14. The greater the extent to which braking power, with 
the necessary elasticity of application, can be concentrated in 
the fewest appliances, the less staff of operators is required, 
so that the work can be speeded up, as an operator instead of 
having to watch a vehicle or cut through a succession of 
brakes, can the sooner turn his attention to the next oncom- 
ing vehicle or cut. 

15. Certain forms of rail brake make it possible to obtain a 
braking force proportional to the weight of the vehicle or cut, 
which is an advantage, provided the construction is such that 
light vehicles are not lifted out when pressure is applied. 

16. The initial cost of such rail braking appliances is at 
present comparatively high and necessitates certain standard 
features of design of layout of track, i. e. the balloon-shaped 
formation, with points or switches at more or less equal radii 
from the hump. 

17. The initial cost of shoe braking apparatus is stated to Be 
appreciably less and in suitable instances may be applied to 
existing layouts. 

18. Certain types of rail brake are of such length that 
brake pressure can be increased or decreased at will as ve- 
hicles or cuts of vehicles are passing through them. 

19. With the shoe brake there is not the same facility, as 
once the wheel kas mounted the shoe the pressure is constant 
until the shoe leaves the track at what is a fixed position or 
cut-out. 

20. One form of shoe brake has its normal rest position at 
the lower end of the brake area and is propelled towards 
an oncoming vehicle to the pre-judged distance necessary by 
the operator at will. 

21. Another form of shoe brake has its normal position 
at the higher or commencing end of the braking area and 
may be placed on the rail at wili by the operator as necessary 
and provides for the return of the shoe to the starting point 
automatically. 

22. Rail brakes may be operated or controlled electrically, 
hydraulically, ay pneumatically, or in part combination. 

23. A purely automatic shce braking appliance governed by 
the speed and weight of vehicles approaching and by the ex- 
tent of occupation of the siding to be entered is in the experi- 
mental stage but this as yet appears to necessitate limiting to 
two at a time the number of vehicles being shunted. 

24. Another appliance of interest which is at present being 
tried out is an accelerator which gives an additional impulse 
. badly running cars or during unfavorable atmospheric con- 

itions. 

25. A sufficient lighting arrangement of a modern type is 
desirable for all large yards, and particularly where rail-brak- 
ing or shoe braking methods are in force. 

26. Luminous signaling devices providing suitable code is 
advantageous for controlling speed of hump operations, being 
duplicated as necessary and supplemented by oral code signals 
such as electric or klaxon horns if required. It is found de- 
sirable to develop increasingly the systems which allow of 
the chief foreman directing operations to himself order the 
movements of cars from the train about to be switched. 

27. Mechanical means for the transmission of cut lists or 
ether documents afford a desirable means of expediting the 
conveyance of train papers, cut lists, etc., between the essential 
posts in the yard. 

28. Electric teletype machines afford a ready and expeditious 
means of transmitting at one operation the switching or cut 
lists and of giving instructions to the rail brake and point or 
switch operators’ cabin and other parts of the yard as neces- 
sary. 

_29. Loud speaker telephones for verbal messages are of con- 
siderable benefit for rapid communication between certain key 
positions in a hump yard. 

30. In general the advantages claimed for distance-controlled 
braking methods embrace some, if not all, of the following 
advantages, according to local circumstances, and the par- 
ticular type of apparatus used: 

(a) Reduction in number and cost of brakemen; (b) Dam- 
age to goods and rolling stock diminished, with consequent 
reduction in claims and maintenance costs; (c) Increased 
safety of employees; (d) Slow working due to adverse weather 
conditions is counteracted; (e) Operating capacity of yards 
is enlarged; (f) Closing of small yards by concentrating the 
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work at one large yard; (g) Certain yards closed during part 
of the 24 hours; (4) Avoidance of employment of extra staff 
in bad weather, or when extra shunting has to be done, (4) 
Reduction in locomotive-hours. 

31. In certain instances where space permits, economical use 
has been made of small tractors capable of running between 
the different sidings and crossing the rails when necessary, 
for the purpose of propelling or hauling ore or more ve- 
hicles at a time anc closing up the vehicles which have been 
switched. 

Use in railway work of machines for simplifying statistical 
and accountancy work:—1. The efforts to make the opera- 
tions necessary for the carrying on of correspondence, ac- 
counting and statistical work more economical, are a part of 
the great question of measures to be taken for rationalization. 
The objective may now and then be reached by pure and 
simple rationalization, but more generally by rationalization 
coupled with mechanization. 

2. In order that when choosing the means, the appropriate 
ones may be selected, it appears worthy of recommendation, 
that every administration should set up a special department 
whose duty should be to investigate uniformly the basic ques- 
tions concerning rationalization and mechanization and which, 
with its accumulated knowledge, should stand behind the de- 
tached departments in an advisory capacity. 

The common axiom governing mechanization should be: 
The introduction of office and similar technical apparatus is 
justified when, after taking into consideration purchase and 
high amortization costs due to rapid depreciation, savings are 
made or indirect advantages, such as the quickening or im- 
proving of work, are gained, such as will offset the costs. 

4. Accurate judgment on the economic results of mechaniza- 
tion presupposes the existence of comparative accounting. The 
prompt production of the costs incurred by the introduction of 
machines and the working out of the costs of mechanical 
methods should therefore have careful attention. 

5. The degree to which machines are occupied has consider- 
able influence on the cost of mechanical operation. The policy 
of keeping the machines fully employed is therefore of the 
utmost importance in the organization of the work; in many 
cases, the centralization of work will be a preliminary step. 

6. The office machines, mechanical installations and similar 
apparatus at present to be found in the use of the railway 
administrations, are of extraordinary diversity; on account 
of the continued progress in this sphere, each administration 
must in future choose in the light of the common point of 
view previously developed, the machines which are best suited 
to its particular needs and operations; an interchange of ideas 
at a later date is to be recommended, on the experience ac- 
cumulated, especially that concerning machines built solely 
for railway purposes such as ticket printers and the like. 

7. An advance of the very greatest importance in statistical 
and accounting operations is to be seen in the introduction 
for statistical purposes of machines (the so-called perforated 
card machines). Their advantage lies in the possibility of 
carrying out investigations more rapidly and more accurately 
and in the possibility of deepening the researches and opening 
up areas which could not be reached by purely manual methods. 
Inquiry is therefore possible into questions which, up till now, 
have been closed to investigation, especially on the economic 
side, and this makes possible the elucidation of important 
= problems regarding railway operation (cost prob- 
ems). 

8. The wider general introduction of the perforated card 
system will provide advantageous possibilities for international 
co-operation, especially in the matter of reciprocal accounting 
and perhaps for the question of international traffic statistics. 
It is recommended that developments in this direction should be 
watched, and that later, at the appropriate time, they should 
form the subject for further discussion. 

Methods followed in training of staff, professional, technical 
and ordinary working grades:—l. Railway administrations 
should take particular care to select candidates possessing the 
necessary qualifications for the posts to be filled. To this end 
candidates should be required to pass an examination in 
general knowledge, or furnish a school certificate. Special 
examinations, including psycho-technical tests, should how- 
ever, be instituted if necessary. Several administrations have 
made use of such tests with very satisfactory results; their 
extension is recommended. 

2. Preliminary instructions should be given before the ap- 
pointees commence work. This instruction will, of course, 
vary in character and duration, for ordinary workmen, 
artisans and clerks. Most administrations have made ar- 
rangements of this kind, particularly as regards apprentice- 
ships. It is recommended that administrations should take 
care to give their manual workers at least as good a train- 
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ing as that afforded by other industries in their respective 
countries. . 

It is also recommended that all railway administrations in 
countries where military service is obligatory should give 
priority to their ex-apprentices who, on the termination of 
their military service, submit applications for employment in 
any posts that may be vacant. 

3. In view of the information furnished by the various ad- 
ministrations and the trials already carried out, it is recom- 
mended that employees should be given regular and methodical 
instruction in regard to new regulations, new developments in 
their respective spheres of work, and be taught to carry out 
their work economically (i.¢., obviating waste of time or ma- 
terials) punctually, and with safety to themselves, the public, 
and the rolling stock, etc. The employees should be required 
to serve probationary periods, either in technical schools, or 
by instruction at the stations, depots, etc., using travelling 
schools, magic lanterns, and the cinematograph, Good results 
have been obtained from instructional cinematographs, and 
their use is recommended. 

It is strongly recommended that men who work alone should 
receive careful instruction, and further that practical train- 
ing should be given as regards the steps to be taken in the 
the event of accidents or other emergencies. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to test the men from time to 
time to see that they have assimilated the knowledge imparted 
to them, and are making good use of it. 

4. It is also recommended that support should be given, as 
far as possible, to private institutions which provide tuition for 
the men, and attention is drawn to the methods of teaching 
by correspondence, which has been successfully adopted by 


some Administrations. 

5. Finally, men of particular merit should have an op- 
portunity of being tested in regard to their powers of judg- 
ment and ability to command, with a view to promotion to 
the higher grades. 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern 


Interests Boys in Safety 


HE Gulf, Mobile & Northern has established as 

a part of its regular safety program a junior 

safety committee among the sons of employees. 
With this committee as a nucleus, the road has gone 
a step farther and is setting up other junior safety 
groups in the public schools, the G., M. & N. junior 
committeemen acting as general chairmen of the school 
safety committee. ae) 

The thought of the management, in inaugurating 
this move, has been that if the idea of safety is firmly 
fixed in the mind of the youth, it will be productive 
of a trained safety worker when he be- 
comes an adult. Instead of starting 
safety instruction when the young man 
takes his place in the ranks of the wage 
earners, the road plans to make safety 
education a continuing process, with its 

ve - beginnings among the children. Rail- 

The Committee 9 ° 

Insignia road men’s sons are apt to choose their 

father’s vocation and it fs expected that 

this latest safety activity will be productive of well- 
trained employees in later years. 

The Gulf, Mobile & Northern is particularly well 
situated for the prosecution of this work. Operating 
through a region in which there are few large cities, 
it reaches communities in which, with the exception 
of school and church organizations, there has been 
little effort to stimulate organized activities among 
the boys. None of the towns on the line have Boy 
Scout troops or Junior safety councils. 

The railroad junior safety committee is composed 
of boys who range from 10 to 17 years in age. They 
have no regularly assigned program of work, but are 
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expected to assist the management at any time they 
may be called upon, and then along lines which are 
carefully planned to produce the best results. One 
phase of the boys’ work has been in the distribution of 
literature and posters for a highway crossing safety 
campaign. They have also been of material help to 
the railroad in discouraging among school children, tres- 
passing upon railroad property, “hopping” trains and 
similar hazardous practices. 

An important part of the junior work includes the 
carrying of the safety idea into the homes of the em- 
ployees of the road. It is part of the junior commit- 





A Group of G. M. & N. Junior Safety Committeemen 
In this group are a trainmaster, an executive agent and a conductor, 
and the sons of a brakeman, four conductors, a clerk, a car inspector, 
an engineer, an agent and a fireman. 


teeman’s program to say to his father when he leaves 
his home for railway duty: “Good day (or good night), 
Dad; be careful”, thereby helping to keep the safety 
idea constantly before the employee. 

Committee meetings are held once each year. The 
boys are authorized to bring their school teacher, or 
a teacher of their choice, if they are in high school, 
and the pastors of their churches to attend the meeting, 
the railroad defraying all expenses of the trip. Each 
boy is provided with an annual pass over the entire 
system, in his own name, as an inducement to him to 
keep up interest in the work. Recently 30 of the 
boys were taken as a delegation to the Mid-South re- 
gional meeting of the Safety section of the American 
Railway Association at Memphis, Tenn. 

As a further stimulation of interest in the committee 
work, the road conducted a membership button design 
and safety essay contest and 155 boys submitted either 
essays or button designs. The prize-winning design 
was used on a substantial metal coal-lapel emblem 
which was furnished to each committeeman. The win- 
ners of the two contests, sons of an agent and a section 
foreman, were given a trip to a football game at the 
University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. The second 
prize winners in each contest, sons of a locomotive en- 
gineman and a supervisor, were provided with a trip 
to a football game at the Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity at Dallas, Tex. Honorary prizes of $5 each were 
awarded to six other junior committeemen. 


THE ABYSSINIAN RarLway, 486 miles long and operated by 
a company subsidized by the French government, showed a 
net operating income for 1927 of 17,689,609 francs, or approx- 
imately $707,484, according to reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Freight traffic which totaled 67,072 metric 
tons in 1927, is growing slowly, while passenger traffic, which 
was nearly quadrupled between 1921 and 1927, is increasing at 


a much faster rate, ma‘nly as a resul* of more patronage from 
the natives. 
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The Artistic Drapes and Interior Decorations of the Dining Car 





North Coast Limited Trains 








Newly Equipped 


Northern Pacific places in service new fleet of roller- 
bearing all-Pullman trains embodying latest 
features of passenger car design 


a new edition of its fast transcontinental train, 

the North Coast Limited, operating between 
Chicago and north Pacific coast cities and provided 
with the latest facilities for long-distance travel com- 
fort. Equipment for the new fleet of trains was built 
by the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corp. All cars 
are equipped with roller bearings. Observation cars 
have radios, and a number of new features have been 
incorporated in the diners. Six of the new trains will 
be in regular operation, with equipment sufficient for a 
seventh held in reserve. 

Two types of roller bearings were installed in the 
new trains. Nine dining cars and 31 sleepers are 
equipped with American Steel Foundries’ roller-bearing 
axle units, while 10 observation cars, 6 sleepers and 4 
parlor cars have Hyatt roller-bearing units. In the 
former unit, the wheels turn on stationary axles. This 
construction utilizes the standard friction bearing, jour- 
nal box, axle, journal and correlated parts, and is avail- 
able for operation at all times, should the roller bearing 
unit in the wheels cease to function for any reason. 
The other type of roller bearing assembly embodies the 
roller-bearing units in the journal boxes at the end of 
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the axles, the axle rotating within the roller bearings. 
In adopting these roller bearings, Northern Pacific en- 
gineers were convinced that they would make for 
smoother train operation and stand up under the strain 
of the long run between Chicago and the north Pacific 
coast cities. 

Pullmans on the new North Coast Limited contain 
ten sections, one drawing room and one compartment. 
The compartment and drawing room can be used en 
suite, if desired. Dressing rooms are unusually large. ° 
Deep box spring beds are provided in lower and upper 
berths. 

The cars are 83 ft. in length, carried on cast steel 
trucks and with steel underframe and superstructure. 
The interior finish also is of steel. The steam heat is 
automatically regulated by thermosiats, giving individ- 
ual heat control in the various rooms. The ventilating 
system includes air intakes in the window sash and 
electric blow fans and exhaust fans, in addition to the 
ordinary exhaust ventilators. 

Bronze lighting fixtures of special design have mica 
shades. 

The tunnel-like effect produced by the length of a 
car is overcome to a degree by means of a series of 



























Radio-Equipped Observation Car on North Coast Limited 


arches of new design, which divide the car into a number 
of semi-private sections. 

The architectural features in the main part of the car 
are finished in light walnut with light color ceilings; the 
sections and the partitions are decorated in green and 
gold. The rooms are enameled in warm umber tones. 
The color scheme of the car is in contrasting harmony 
with the light green color scheme of the fabrics. The 
specially designed carpet has a background of black 
with figures of green, taupe, red and blue. Felt padding 
is used under all carpets. Rubber tiling is employed in 

dressing rooms. 
' A new design of washstand in the men’s dressing 
room has a shelf for holding toilet articles. Clothing 
wardrobes have been provided in the compartments. 
Both compartments and drawing rooms have cabinets 





Dormitory for the North Coast Limited Dining Car Crew 
Located in the Baggage Car 
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for toilet articles. Special care was given throughout 
to provide better ventilation. 

New diners on the North Coast Limited have 12 
tables, seating 36 guests. Decorations reflect the modern 
trend, long window drapes being among the new fea- 
tures. The kitchen range is of Monel metal, while 
Duraluminum is used for the floor racks in the pantry. 

The dining cars are equipped with chrome-vanadium 
bolster springs, high-silicon equalizer springs, clasp 
brakes, thermostatically-controlled heat, cork-insulated 
refrigerators and special lighting fixtures. The latter 
include a light over each table. 

The former standards of the North Coast Limiteds 
in the beauty and comfort of their observation cars are 
maintained. These cars are radio-equipped and have 
barber, shower bath, maid and valet service, as well 
as soda fountain, card room and main lounge. 


I.C.C. Private Car 
Order Is Sustained 


r | HE validity of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s order in the private car case was sus* 
tained in a decision rendered on May 28 by a 
federal court of three judges sitting in the district court 
for the western district of Kentucky, denying the ap- 
plication of the Louisville & Nashville, Illinois Central, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio and Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis for an injunction. 

Plaintiff carriers sought to enjoin the enforcement of 
the commission’s order of November 4, 1929, requiring 
all carriers subject to its jurisdiction to cease and desist 
from transporting private passenger train cars, includ- 
ing so-called office cars, of other carriers, free or at 
other than published tariff rates, and to enjoin and set 
aside a regulation of the commission of July 30, 1929, 
prohibiting the issuance of car passes, except for cars 
owned by the issuing carrier, or held by it under lease 
for use in its business as a common carrier, and except 
for cars of lines operated as a part of the system of the 
issuing carrier. The order was issued by the commis- 
sion as the result of an investigation. 

The sole question, the court said, is whether or not 
the commission under the law has the authority to deal 
with the matter and the conclusion was reached that 
“the practice condemned by the commission is a matter 
within its jurisdiction, and, being supported by substan- 
tial evidence, we are without power to interfere.” 

The commission in its report proceeded upon the 
theory that a private passenger train car or office car 
of one carrier, when hauled over the line of another 
carrier, and occupied by an officer or employee of the 
owning road holding a pass issued by the moving car- 
rier, moves as an article of commerce, and not as a 
transportation facility of the moving carrier, and that 
therefore it can not be moved by such non-owning 
carrier over its line, except in strict compliance with 
section 6 (1) (7) of the interstate commerce act. The 
commission then found that its free transportation by 
such non-owning carrier constitutes an unjust discrim- 
ination, denounced in section 2 of the act, and the giving 
of an undue and unreasonable preference and advant- 
age, prohibited by section 3 of the act. 

The plaintiffs argued that when a common carrier 
exercises its legal right to issue a pass to an officer or 
employee of another common carrier, or to members of 
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their families, in exchange for a like courtesy, it has 
the right to transport such pass holder in whatever 
appropriate vehicle it may see fit to use; that from 
whatever source the car may be obtained, it is a trans- 
portation facility of the moving carrier, and not an 
article of commerce, for the movement of which it must 
charge the owning carrier the published tariff rate. 

The plaintiffs also contended that the provisions of 
the act, requiring the filing and publication of tariff 
schedules, and adherence thereto, and the provisions of 
sections 2 and 3 of the act, against unjust discrimination 
and undue or unreasonable preferences, have no appli- 
cation to persons or property which the law permits 
to be moved free or at reduced rates. It was further 
argued that the alleged long-continued sanction by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of the practice con- 
stituted a binding interpretation of the act as permitting 
the practice, and that Congress in re-enacting the pro- 
visions with reference to passes and reduced rates, had 
impliedly adopted such interpretation. 

It is thoroughly settled, the court said, that the com- 
mission has no power to control the judgment of the 
carrier in the method it adopts to supply itself with the 
necessary equipment to perform its duties as a common 
carrier of passengers. The right to thus acquire its 
equipment, however, does not imply the right to so 
use such equipment as to give the pass holder passenger 
an undue preference or advantage over paying passen- 
gers. The opinion continues in part: 

It was the purpose of Congress, in enacting the Interstate 
Commerce Act, to strike down all forms of unjust discrimina- 
tion, favoritism and inequality on the part of common carriers 
in the performance of their duties as such. No common carrier 
subject to the provisions of the Act has a right to give, and 
no person has a right to accept from such carrier, any undue 
preference or advantage. Any act or practice which may be 
reasonably construed as an unjust discrimination or as an undue 
preference or advantage, is undoubtedly a matter within the 
jurisdiction and subject to the control of the Commission, un- 
less authority for such act or practice can be found in the Act 
itself. 

But for the exceptions found in Section 1 (7) and Section 
22 (1), a common carrier subject to the provisions of the Act 
would have no right to give a pass to any person, and the 
giving of such a pass would undoubtedly be a violation of 
Sections 2 and 3 of the Act. The exceptions found in Section 
1 (7) and 22 (1) are simply a statutory declaration that the 
giving of passes to the classes therein named shall not be con- 
sidered as an unjust discrimination under Section 2, nor as an 
undue or unreasonable preference under Section 3. However, 
when Congress authorized the carriers affected by the Act to 
give free tickets or passes to their own officers and employees 
and their families, and to exchange with other such carriers 
passes for their officers and employees, we must ,assume that 
Congress used the words “free ticket,” “free pass” and “pass 
in the sense that those words are commonly and ordinarily 
understood. A pass or a free ticket, as ordinarily understood, 
connotes free transportation in the ordinary way and with the 
usual conveniences afforded the paying public. To construe the 
permission to grant free passes and free tickets, contained in 
Section 1 (7) and Section 22 (1), as authorizing not only free 
transportation of the holder, but transportation in a private car 
with all the conveniences thereof, would amount to a distortion 
of the language used and a perversion of the central purpose 
of the Act. A fair interpretation of the two sections referred 
to, when they are read in connection with the other provisions 
of the Act, is that they authorize the giving of free transporta- 
tion to the persons therein named, with jurisdiction in the 
Commission to determine if the method of transporting the pass 
holder, and the conveniences afforded him, constitute an unjust 
discrimination, prohibited by Section 2, or the giving of an 
undue or unreasonable preference, within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 3 of the Act. . ie 

Construing the Act in this way, it seems to us wholly imma- 
terial whether we view the private or office car, occupied by a 
pass holder who is an officer or employee of the owning road, 
as an article of commerce when moving over the line of a non- 
owning carrier, or as a transportation facility of the moving 
carrier. If it is an article of commerce, it is being transported 
free for the benefit of the pass holder; if it is a transportation 
facility of the moving carrier, it is being furnished free to the 
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pass holder. In either event he enjoys the service thus afforded 
as a privilege granted by his pass, and the service and the 
facilities thus afforded him so far exceed those furnished 
ordinary paying passengers as to bring the practice clearly 
within the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

€ are not impressed with the argument of the plaintiffs 
that inasmuch as there can be no discrimination or preference 
under the Act except between persons or articles of the same 
class, preferential treatment of the pass holder can not consti- 
tute a violation of the Act. Pass holders and paying passengers 
are of the same general class—they are all passengers. It costs 
no more to transport one than the other. The pass holder is 
lifted out of the provisions of the Act only.to the extent that 
he does not have to pay the usual and ordinary transportation 
charges exacted of other passengers. In every other respect 
he is on the same footing as other passengers, and if the facili- 
ties afforded him are found by the Commission, upon substan- 
tial evidence, to amount to an unjust discrimination or an 
undue or unreasonable preference, the Commission has the 
power under the Act to deal with the matter without inter- 
ference from the courts. 


The plaintiffs suggest that such a construction of the Act 
would prohibit common carriers from furnishing their officers 
and employees and the officers and employees of exchanging 
roads with passes carrying ordinary Pullman accommodations, 
which practice has always had the sanction of the Commission. 
It must be remembered, however, that, the Act does not de- 
nounce every preference or discrimination. What is prohibited 
is unjust discrimination and unreasonable and undue prefer- 
ences. We can very well understand how the Commission may 
consider that the granting of Pullman privileges to a pass holder 
is not an unjust discrimination against paying passengers nor 
an unreasonable preference to favor of the pass holder, and 
yet hold that to furnish the pass holder with a private car is 
an unjust discrimination and an undue preference, 


Government Opens Second 
“ Reciprocal Buying” Case 


ARLY hearings on the government’s second case 
on “reciprocal buying’ of draft gear by rail- 
roads, held at Buffalo, N. Y., on June 2 before 

Examiner Averill of the Federal Trade Commission, 
were devoted largely to examination of the corporate 
structure, sales and sales promotion methods of the 
Waugh Equipment Company, Depew, N. Y., the prin- 
cipal respondent. Much of the evidence offered was 
ruled out on objection of counsel, with the result that 
most of that allowed to stand was of a documentary 
mature, consisting of figures on sales of draft gear, and 
pamphlets employed by the Waugh Equipment Com- 
pany in advertising and sales promotion work. 

The case (Federal Trade Commission Docket No. 
1779) originated, as reported in the Railway Age of 
April 19, page 926 in a complaint issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission against the Waugh Equipment Com- 
pany, charging that said company was controlled by the 
individual respondents, Arthur Meeker, F. W. Ellis 
and J. B. Scott, all officers of Armour and Company, 
the packers; and that the individual respondents, in ex- 
change for stock of the Waugh Equipment Company, 
had agreed to “induce and compel. .... various railway 
companies to purchase draft gears and other equipment 
manufactured and/or sold by said respondent corpora- 
tion,” by promising to route Armour traffic over the 
lines of such railroads as bought this equipment. All 
general and specific allegations made in the complaint 
were denied by the respondents in an answer filed with 
the Commission on May 9. (Railway Age, May 24, page 
1252.) 

The first. witness to be called, Carl F. Ehrlich, sec- 
retary of the Waugh Equipment Company, presented 
certified statements of ownership of the outstanding 
stock of that company, showing the names of all stock- 
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holders and the number of preferred and common 
shares owned by each, as of August 15, 1924, shortly 
after organization, and as of May 1, 1930. At the re- 
quest of E. F. Haycraft, the government attorney, the 
witness then produced the company’s stock record books 
and traced, step by step, the major stock transfers in 
the period between the drawing up of the two state- 
ments. 

This record showed A. J. Pizzini, president of the 
Waugh Equipment Company, to have been, at all times 
during this interval, the largest single holder of the com- 
pany’s stock, and also that he personally had bought, at 
various times, the shares of the original owners for sub- 
sequent resale to other parties. ‘The stock ownership 
statement of May 1, 1930, showed that Mr. Pizzini is 
still the largest individual holder of the company’s stock, 
owning about one-fourth of the 8,666 shares of common 
stock and over 600 of the 692 shares of preferred stock 
now outstanding. Others who were listed as holders 
of more than 100 shares of common stock were: Arthur 
Meeker; Etta L. Ellis; Whitehouse Investment Com- 
pany; George A. Hood, trustee; Celeste K. Scott; In- 
ternational Business Machine Company; A. L. Bolte; 
C. J. Faulkner, Jr.; and J. J. O’Fallon. 

Mr. Ehrlich was then asked about the corporate 
structure of the Waugh Equipment Company. Reading 
from the certificate of incorporation, he testified that 
until 1,200 shares of preferred stock should have been 
redeemed, the preferred stockholders were to have the 
right, voting as a class, to elect a majority of all direc- 
tors. After such retirement of 1,200 preferred shares, 
all stockholders were to be on equal voting terms. More 
than 1,200 shares of the preferred stock were ordered 
for retirement in December, 1929, and actually re- 
deemed in March, 1930. Since the preferred stock- 
holders had exercised their voting privileges prior to 
this time, three of the four directors now in office, J. 
M. Waugh, A. J. Pizzini and Wait Talcott, were elected 
by the owners of preferred shares. The common stock 
was increased from 7,000 shares to 8,666 shares in 
December, 1929, but the common stockholders have not 
recently elected a fifth director, so that at present there 
is one vacancy on the board. 

R. J. O’Brien, vice-president and general manager of 
the Waugh Equipment Company in charge of purchas- 
ing, research and production for the last two and one- 
half years, followed Mr. Ehrlich on the witness stand. 
After stating that his company made many types of 
draft gear, but that it was difficult to say that any one 
type constituted the bulk of its business, because of con- 
stant changes in design as a result of development work, 
Mr. O’Brien presented advertising bulletins descriptive 
of various types of gear. 

The witness was then shown papers purporting to 
list the sales of freight car draft gear by the Waugh 
Equipment Company to 16 specified railroads during the 
latter part of 1926, the year 1927, and the first five 
months of 1928. He produced the company’s sales 
records for the purpose of checking them against the 
government figures, when E. M. O’Brien, attorney for 
the respondent, suggested that to avoid the necessity of 
checking all sales at the hearing, he would furnish the 
government with a complete checked list of sales to all 
railroads, showing the road and number, type and des- 
tination of gear sold. This proposal was accepted by 
counsel for the government. 

An attempt was made at this time to introduce evi- 
dence that the Waugh-Gould draft gear, one of the 
company’s products, had been sold at different prices 
to different roads at various times. On objection of 
counsel for the respondents that such matter was ir- 
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relevant to the case and that varying prices were not 
unusual, Examiner Averill threw out the question on 
the ground that the complaint did not allege the use of 
price discrimination. 

Mr. O’Brien, when questioned regarding his part in 
the sales activities of his company, stated that Mr. 
Pizzini acted as general sales manager, and that his own 
share in sales negotiations with railroads had been 
merely that of a technical expert. Correspondence and 
memoranda showing his activity in sales work was in- 
troduced from the files of the Waugh Equipment Com- 
pany, but was marked for identification only and not 
admitted as evidence, with the exception of one letter 
from Mr. O’Brien to F. W. Ellis arranging for tests 
of draft gear to be made at the Waugh laboratory by 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe engineers, prior to a sale 
of draft gear to that road. Direct examination of the 
witness ended with his agreeing, at the request of the 
government attorney, to prepare as accurate a list as 
possible from the records available of the railroad draft 
gear sales of the Waugh Draft Gear Company for ap- 
proximately five years before its absorption by the 
Waugh Equipment Company, and a similar list of sales 
of Gould draft gear prior to the purchase by the Waugh 
Equipment Company of the patents for that gear about 
January 1, 1927. 

Under cross examination, Mr. O’Brien mentioned 
rubber draft gear, platform buffers for passengers cars, 
centering devices and portable draft gear test cars as 
being some of the products made and sold by the Waugh 
Equipment Company in addition to draft gear. He 
also described briefly the tests made of Waugh-Gould 
draft gear by Santa Fe engineers prior to the purchase 
of gear by that road, as mentioned in his letter to Mr. 
Ellis, referred to above. 

A. J. Pizzini, president of the company, was the last 
witness to be called on the first day of the hearing. He 
produced correspondence, which was marked for identi- 
fication but not included in the record, between himself 
and J. M. Waugh, A. L. Bolte, Thomas Bragg and 
others, relative to the condition of the Waugh Draft 
Gear Company at the time it was taken over by the 
Waugh Equipment Company in 1924, but asserted that 
he had no correspondence between himself and Messrs. 
Meeker, Ellis or Scott relative to sales of Waugh Equip- 
ment Company’s draft gear or distribution to them of 
Waugh Equipment Company stock. On cross examina- 
tion, he stated that information secured by him on the 
condition of the Waugh Draft Gear Company in 1924 
included statements of sales volume, operating expenses 
and net profits. 

The hearing adjourned to convene in Boston, Mass., 
on June 5. 





Switching Cars With a Caterpillar Tractor That Has Rub- 
ber 
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Centennial of New England Railroads 


Charter granted by the Massachusetts legislature to the 


Boston & Lowell, June 5, 1830 


of Lowell, Massachusetts, celebrated in Lowell 

this week Thursday, the hundredth anniversary 
of the granting of the charter of the Boston & Lowell 
Railroad, which was voted by the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts on June 5, 1830. 

This is called the centenary of New England steam 
railroads as the Granite Railway, the three-mile line built 
in Quincy, a few miles south of Boston, in 1826, and 
which was the first railroad in the United States, was 
operated by horses and by gravity; and moreover, was 
used only for the transportation of granite for the 
Bunker Hill Monument. (The celebration of the cente- 


, \ HE Boston & Maine, in cooperation with the city 


tablet is to be placed in Lucy Larcom Park, near the site 
of the first railroad station in Lowell; and with it the 
railroad company has laid a 12 ft. section of track made 
from parts of the original Boston & Lowell structure— 
granite substructure and fish-belly rails. 

The Boston & Lowell, 26 miles long, from Boston 
northwest to Lowell, is now a part of one of the main 
lines of the Boston & Maine, that which is traversed by 
the through trains between Boston and Montreal. As 
before stated, the company was organized in 1830; but 
in the five years intervening between that time and June 
24, 1835, when the road was opened, two other roads, 
the Boston & Worcester (now a part of the Boston & 





Type of Locomotive Used at the Opening of the Boston & Lowell, 1835 
Built by Robert Stephenson & Company, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


nary of the Granite Railway was noticed in the Railway 
Age of October 16, 1926, page 722.) 

The present celebration is also a part of the general 
movement in Massachusetts to celebrate this year the ter- 
centenary of the settlement of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony ; and the exercises were participated in by Lieu- 
tenant Governor William S. Youngman, Mayor Thomas 
H . Braden, of Lowell, Hon. Redfield Proctor, president 
ot the New England Council, and other public officials. 
Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, member of Congress from 
the Lowell district, presided at the public exercises, which 
included a luncheon attended by about 700 people and 
held in the Memorial Auditorium at noon. The lunch- 
eon was followed by a parade. 

Representing the Boston & Maine in the ceremonies 
were chairman Thomas Nelson Perkins, President Ed- 
ward S. French and other oificers. After the parade, 
Mr. Perkins, for the railroad, presented to the city a 
bronze tablet recording the genesis of steam railroads in 
New England, the work of Sculptor Karl Gruppe. This 
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Albany) and the Boston & Providence (a part of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford) had been char- 
tered, built, and opened for business. 

The road was leased to the Boston & Maine in 1887. 
By that time it had built or bought numerous extensions 
and branches and the total mileage owned was 111; total 
miles of track 282; and there were, in addition, 371 miles 
of leased roads. The leases were transferred to the 
Boston & Maine. In 1919 the Boston & Lowell was 
consolidated with the Boston & Maine. 

The early agitation for a railroad at Lowell is to be 
attributed to the enterprise of the manufacturing inter- 
ests of that town which was the first cotton manufactur- 
ing center in America, and which was then enjoying the 
rapid growth of its lusty youth. The water power of the 
Merrimac river had just been developed and new fac- 
tories were being established rapidly. The leading indi- 
vidual in the building of the road, who was also a leader 
in the manufacturing interest at Lowell, was Patrick T. 
Jackson, of Boston. Mr. Jackson's title, according to 
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the fashion of the day, was ““Agent’’; but he was a mem- 
ber of the board of directors and virtually managing 
director. He was also treasurer. 


The First Locomotives 


The first locomotives of the Boston & Lowell were 
built by Robert Stephenson & Company, having been 
ordered by Mr. Jackson in 1832, and one of the two 
original engines is depicted on the tablet. In searching 
the ancient records for a suitable description of this 
locomotive, considerable difficulty was encountered be- 
cause of doubts as to details. In a collection of pictures 
in the Lowell Historical Society, there is one showing an 
engine with two pairs of driving wheels, coupled, which 
purports to be the first locomotive ; but other information 
is to the effect that the engine had a single pair of drivers 
in front of the firebox and a pair of leading wheels of 
smaller size. The engine shown on the tablet has the 
smaller leading wheels, investigation having shown that 
the four-coupled arrangement depicts the locomotive at 
a future date, after the wheel arrangement had been 
changed. The first locomotives arrived in 1834. No 
picture or drawing of these is available, but from in- 
vestigations recently made it appears that a locomotive 
of the Bangor & Piscataquis, in Maine, built by Stephen- 
son in 1835, was of the same style as those built for the 
Boston & Lowell, and this Bangor & Piscataquis engine 
is the one shown in the larger illustration printed here- 
with. 

On the occasion of this celebration the Boston & Maine 
had on exhibition at Lowell a replica of Stephenson’s 
“Rocket” lent for the occasion by the Baltimore & Ohio, 
and at Boston another similar copy. Both at Boston and 
at Lowell the diminutive locomotive—the originals 
weighed about five tons or less—was shown standing 
alongside one of the new and powerful locomotives of 
the Boston & Maine, each of which, with its tender, is 
about 100 ft. long. 


From the Pioneers’ Discussions 


From the records of the directors’ and stockholders 
meetings of the Boston & Lowell for the years 1831-36, 
numerous interesting items have been gathered concern- 
ing the preparations for building this pioneer railroad. 
The act of incorporation was accepted on March 4, 1831, 
Charles Jackson being chairman of the meeting and 
Benjamin R. Nichols, clerk. Patrick T. Jackson, of 
Boston, who was agent of the Appleton Company at 
Lowell and evidently one of the leading business men of 
the rapidly growing city, was elected agent and treasurer 
of the railroad and appears to have been the moving 
spirit of the whole enterprise throughout the years of 
construction. 


Choice of Power 


One of the first questions to be determined was 
whether or not steam locomotives should be used. Evi- 
dently these Massachusetts leaders kept themselves well 
informed of the progress which was going on in England 
and the subject of locomotives was thoroughly discussed 
by the directors, but these discussions resulted after all, 
so far as the records show, in leaving the matter to the 
discretion of the agent (Jackson). Later Mr. Jackson 
reported that he had written to Mr. Stephenson to “send 
out two of his best locomotive engines.” Whether any 
more detailed specifications were ever prescribed does not 
appear. Likewise in the matter of track, the most defi- 
nite idea, at first, was that the rails ought to be like 
those used by the Liverpool & Manchester. A later vote 
indicates (January, 1833) that there had been received 
from England 6.93 miles of rails of the Liverpool-Man- 
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chester pattern; nearly one mile of Stevens’ pattern and 
3.36 miles of Vignoles rails, or in all about 11%4 miles. 
The locomotives were of 15 and 20 horsepower, re- 
spectively, and cost £850 and £1000. The cost of the 
locomotives, with tenders and some spare wheels and a 
few other small articles, was $10,746.29. 


Track Construction 


The Boston & Lowell was perhaps the most notable 
American example of rigid track construction, and in a 
report to the directors in December, 1833, Mr. Jackson, 
though recognizing that the road could be opened earlier 
by using wooden sleepers, decided in favor of granite. 
This report was adopted. “Trench walls” sunk from 
2% to 4 ft. below the surface were laid, and made about 
2% ft. thick. On these walls were placed stone blocks 
and “binders”; generally six blocks and two binders to 
each 15 ft. rail. The question of using wood sleepers 
was, however, complicated by the prospect of laying a 
second main track; it was calculated that the use of the 
first track in transporting material for the second one 





Bronze Tablet Set Up at Lowell, June 5, 1930 


would be an important item in saving expense. There 
was even a question that it might pay to use wooden 
sleepers and then later put stone blocks in place of them. 
A second track, two miles long, was laid in Charlestown 
in 1833, the cost of which was about $25,000. It was 
estimated, judging by experience in England, that a 
second track could be laid on the whole line for $10,000 
a mile. 

When the road was opened there was a length of two 
miles laid with wooden binders (ties)—when stone could 
not be procured—and another short section was put in 
as an experiment. Mr. Jackson considered carefully all 
arguments, but concluded that the supports should be as 
solid and as unyielding as possible, in order to best pre- 
serve line and surface. In fact, he reported, six months 
after the road was opened, that the experience thus far 
had confirmed him in the opinion that where the stone 
supports were near enough together to prevent any bend- 
ing of the rail, there would be “less jar and irregularity 
in the motion of the engine and cars, fewer accidents 
and, of course, less wear and tear on the carriages.” He 
admitted that his view differed from that of others and 
that the expense of laying the track had been much be- 
yond that on other roads; but the directors had backed 
him up and so the road was the most solid thus far built 
in America. The rigid track proved a complete failure ; 
but how many years it took for the management of the 

(Continued on page 1386) 


















I.C.C. Hoch-Smith Decision 


Over-Ruled 


Supreme court holds resolution set up no new 
standard of rate reasonableness 


tion of the Hoch-Smith resolution as requiring it 

to prescribe rates on agricultural products lower 
than would otherwise have been reasonable under the 
provisions of the interstate commerce act was held to be 
erroneous in a unanimous decision rendered by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on June 2 in the Cali- 
fornia deciduous fruit case. 

The court found that the joint resolution adopted by 
Congress in 1925 effected substantially no change in the 
meaning of the various sections of the existing law re- 
lating to transportation rates and that the paragraph 
applying particularly to rates on agricultural products 
does not “purport to make unlawful any rate which 
under the existing law is a lawful rate.” 

A serious constitutional question would be raised, 
said Justice Van Devanter in delivering the opinion of 
the court, if the language of the paragraph directing 
the commission to accord to agricultural products af- 
fected by the “existing depression” the “lowest possible 
lawful rates compatible with the maintenance of ade- 
quate transportation service” were taken, as the com- 
mission thought it should be taken, to require that rates 
be reduced “‘to some uncertain level” below the standard 
previously set by the law. 

Therefore, he said, the commission’s order of 1927, 
requiring a reduction in the rates on fresh deciduous 
fruits other than apples from California to eastern des- 
tinations, two years after it had decided that the same 
rates were neither unreasonable nor unduly preferen- 
tial, should have been set aside by the court below, three 
judges sitting in the district court for the northern dis- 
trict of California. The railroads had appealed to the 
Supreme Court from a decree of the lower court dis- 
missing their suit to set aside the order which reduced 
the rate to most eastern destinations from $1.73 to 
$1.60 per 100 pounds and the rate to transcontinentai 
group from $1.62 to $1.50. 

The proceeding which resulted in the order was in- 
stituted before the commission December 27, 1926, by 
the California Growers’ and Shippers’ Protective 
League through a complaint assailing the existing rates 
as unjust and unreasonable under section 1 of the in- 
terstate commerce act, unduly and unreasonably prefer- 
ential under section 3 of that act, and having an un- 
just and unreasonable basis and being too high within 
the meaning of the Hoch-Smith resolution. The order 
was made July 20, 1927, and was changed by the com- 
mission in some particulars November 14, of that year. 
Originally it was to be effective October 10, 1927, but 
the commission extended the time to January 10, 1928. 
The railroad companies in their bill and on appeal had 
challenged the validity of the order upon the ground, 
among others, that the commission based it upon the 
jomt resolution and a construction thereof which is 
inadmissible. 

After the statement of the case and quotations of sec- 


r HE Interstate Commerce Commission’s construc- 
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WasuincTon, D. C. 
tions 1, 3 and 15 of the interstate commerce act and 
the joint resolution, the text of the opinion follows: 


Text of the Court’s Opinion 


The original and supplemental opinions of the commis- 
sion show quite plainly that the commission based the order 
entirely upon the joint resolution. It is said in the opinions 
that “the joint resolution was primarily relied upon” by the 
complainant; that while a violation of §3(1) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act was alleged in the complaint “no great reli- 
ance was placed upon that allegation”; that the “primary 
issue to be determined” was whether the existing rates 
were in accord with the resolution; that the resolution ef- 
fected a change “in the basic law’; and that this change 
operated to eliminate a decision made June 25, 1925, in 
another proceeding between the same parties wherein the 
commission found the same rates neither unreasonable nor 
unduly preferential and sustained them as lawful rates, 100 
1.C.C. 79. True, in both the original and supplemental 
opinions it is said that the existing rates are unreasonable, 
but the opinions taken as a whole show that this means 
the rates were deemed unreasonable under the joint resolu- 
tion when construed as the commission construed it, and not 
that they were deemed unreasonable under § 1(5) or § 3(1) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. Throughout the opinions 
it is manifest that the commission was testing the reason- 
ableness and validity of the rates by considerations not ap- 
plicable under those sections but believed by it to have 
been brought into the problem by the resolution, 

The joint resolution is the outgrowth of several measures 
proposed in Congress but not adopted. Some of the meas- 
ures may have been designated by their proposers to make 
real changes in existing laws relating to transportation rates. 
But they are not before us. The measure that is before us 
is the joint resolution which emerged from the legislative 
deliberations and proceedings. It is brought here to the 
end that we may determine its proper construction, which 
of course is to be done by applying to it the rules appli- 
cable to legislation in general. 

The question presented is whether the resolution changes 
the substantive provisions of existing laws relating to trans- 
portation rates, and particularly whether rates which would 
be lawful under those laws are made unlawful by it. 

The resolution is in three paragraphs. The first declares 
it to be a true policy in rate making that the conditions 
which at any given time prevail in the several industries 
“should be considered” in so far as it is “legally possible” 
to do so, to the end that commodities may move freely. 
This policy is not new. In rate making under existing laws 
it has been recognized that conditions in a particular in- 
dustry may and should be considered along with other fac- 
tors in fixing rates for that industry and in determining their 
reasonableness; and it also has been recognized that so far 
as can be done with due regard for the interests affected 
rates should be such as will permit the commodities to which 
they relate to move freely in the channels of commerce. 

The second paragraph is devoted chiefly to requiring the 
Commission to proceed along stated lines for the purpose of 
securing prompt observance of existing laws, such as §§ 1(5) 
and 3(1) of the Interstate Commerce Act, requiring that all 
rates be just and reasonable and prohibiting all undue pre- 
ferences and unjust discriminations, whether relating to 
shippers, commodities, classes of traffic or localities. The 
only substantive provision in the paragraph is one declaring 
that in the adjustment of rates the factors to be considered 
shall include (a) the general and comparative levels in mar- 
ket value of the various classes and kinds of commodities as 
indicated over a reasonable period of years, (b) a natural 
and proper development of the country as a whole, and (c) 
the maintenance of an adequate system of transportation. 
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These matters have all been regarded as factors requiring 
consideration under existing laws. The prohibition in Sec- 
tion 3(1) of the Interstate Commerce Act of any undue pre- 
ference of one locality over another always has been treated 
as intended to prevent the use of rates as a means of pro- 
moting the artificial development of one locality to the detri- 
ment of another. And what is said about the maintenance 
of an adequate system of transportation is but a reiteration 
of provisions embodied in existing laws. 


The third paragraph was construed by the commission as 
making a change “in the basic law,” as placing agricultural 
products in a “most favored” class, and as justifying a 
reduction in the rates on deciduous fruits moving from Cali- 
fornia to eastern points, notwithstanding most of the car- 
riers “have not as yet made the fair return” for which Sec- 
tion 15a of the Interstate Commerce Act makes provision 
as a means of securing the maintenance of an adequate trans- 
portation system. Indeed, it is apparent from the commis- 
sion’s opinions that it regarded this paragraph as requiring 
it to condemn the existing rates as unreasonable and unlawful, 
although had they ‘been considered independently of the 
paragraph, they must have been upheld as reasonable and 
lawful under the applicable sections, 1(5) and 3(1), of the 
existing law. 

We are of opinion that the commission’s construction can- 
not be supported. The paragraph does not purport to make 
any change in the existing law, but on the contrary re- 
quires that that law be given effect. Nor does it purport 
to make unlawful any rate which under the existing law is 
a lawful rate, but on the contrary leaves the validity of the 
rate to be tested by that law. 

The paragraph requires only that “lawful changes” in the 
rate structure be made; and we find in it no sanction for 
any other change. Unless the paragraph can be said to 
give its own definition of a lawful change, reference must 
be had to Section 15, par. (1) of the existing law which 
shows under what conditions and how a lawful change of 
rate may be effected by the commission. 

The commission stresses the concluding words in the 
same sentence with “lawful changes” and evidently regards 
them as qualifying the natural import of the latter and in 
effect specifying a new and reduced scale to be applied in 
rate making. ‘The words stressed are, “at the lowest pos- 
sible lawful rates Compatible with the maintenance of ade- 
quate transportation service.” 

Considering the connection in which these words are 
brought into the sentence we think they fall much short of 
supporting the construction adopted by the commission. They 
are more in the nature of a hopeful characterization of an 
object deemed desirable if, and in so far as, it may be at- 
tainable, than of a rule intended to control rate making. See 
United States v. New York Central R. R. Co., 263 U.S. 603. 
Of course they should not lightly be disregarded. Neither 
should they lightly be accepted as overturning positive and 
unambiguous provisions constituting part of a system of 
laws reflecting a settled legislative policy, such as the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. If they mean no more than that 
the depressed condition of the industry is to be given such 
consideration as may be reasonable considering the nature 
and cost of the transportation service and the need for main- 
taining an adequate transportation system they work no 
change in the existing law. But if they mean more and 
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are intended to require that rates be reduced to some un- 
certain level below that standard they give rise to a serious 
question respecting the constitutional validity of the para- 
graph of which they are a part. See Northern Pacific R. R. 
Co. v. North Dakota, 236 U.S. 585, 595; Norfolk & Western 
Ry. Co. v. West Virginia, 236 U.S. 605; 608. By reason of 
their uncertain meaning, Umited States v. Barnes, 222 U.S. 
513, 520, and of the constitutional question which would be 
raised if they were taken as the commission thinks they 
should be taken, Harriman vy. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 211 U.S. 407, 422, we think they must be held to 
no substantial change in the meaning or operation of Sec- 
tions 1(5), 3(1) and 15, par. (1) of the existing law. 

Our conclusion is that the order of the commission was 
based upon an erroneous construction of the joint resolution, 
and therefore should have been set aside by the court below. 

This decision apparently may require a reconsidera- 
tion by the commission of several decisions in which it 
had reduced agricultural rates under the joint resolu- 
tion although in most such cases the commission also 
gave other grounds for its action. 

Many important cases now pending before the com- 
mission as parts of its general rate structure investi- 
gation, Docket No. 17000, probably also will have to be 
considered in the light of the Supreme Court’s opinion, 
before the decisions are made public. Although the 
proposed reports of the examiners in some of the more 
important cases contemplate a general revision on a 
mileage-scale basis, designed to effect a more equitable 
adjustment of rates, the question as to whether the 
resolution required a lower level of rates for agriculture 
than would otherwise have been held reasonable entered 
into the arguments before the commission in some of 
the cases in relation to the general level of the pro- 
posed scales. 

The general investigation was ordered by the com- 
mission in 1926 and it has now been divided into 14 
parts, covering class rates and particular commodities. 
Two final decisions have been rendered, involving iron 
and steel rates in Official Classification territory, Part 
6, and sand and gravel rates in the Southwest, Part 11, 
and as to most of the other parts proposed reports have 
been made public and have been made the subject of 
argument before the commission. Part 7 involving 
rates on grain and grain products throughout the west- 
ern district, was argued before the commission for three 
weeks last July and a decision had been expected shortly. 

The court decision does not mention the general in- 
vestigation required by the second paragraph of the 
resolution although it says that the various factors to 
which the commission is directed to give “due regard” 
have all “been regarded as factors requiring considera- 
tion under existing laws.” 


* * 





The Erie Limited, Which Celebrated the First Anniversary of its Initial 
Trip Between New York and Chicago on June 2 











Illinois Central’s 190,000,000-Gal. Reservoir at Princeton, Ky. 





Water Supply Problems Are Varied 


Magnitude and diversity of tasks confronting railway 


engineers are seldom appreciated 


ern railway is no longer confined to that of in- 

suring that an adequate quantity is available. 
Rather it is becoming more generally realized that this 
water must be naturally suitable for boiler use or must 
be treated to make it so. More recently, public health 
authorities are requiring that this water shall also be 
safe for drinking purposes and that those supplies pro- 
vided for patrons and employees shall be so handled 
as to avoid danger of contamination. These and other 
problems arising in the routine work of a modern rail- 
way water service department formed the basis for the 
program of the twenty-second annual convention of the 
Illinois Section of the American Water Works Associa- 
tion in Chicago on April 23. 


T HE task of providing a water supply for a mod- 


Annual Consumption 


The railways of the United States consume 500 bil- 
lion gallons of water annually. Of this amount, ap- 
proximately 80 per cent is used by locomotives, 5 per 
cent by power plants and 15 per cent for building sup- 
plies and miscellaneous purposes. More than 18,000 
water stations with necessary tanks, pumping equipment 
and various sources of supply produce and deliver this 
water where it is needed. The estimated value of rail- 
way water service facilities in the United States is ap- 
proximately $400,000,000 and the annual cost of their 
operation and maintenance is $35,000,000. 

This measure of the magnitude of railway supply 
operations was presented by J. P. Hanley, inspector of 
water service, Illinois Central. Elaborating on Mr. 
Hanley’s figures, E. M. Grime, engineer of water serv- 
ice, Northern Pacific, arrived at 16 cents as the average 
cost per 1,000 gal. of water delivered, his analysis be- 
ing as follows: 

“The average cost of the 18,000 water stations re- 
quired to serve locomotives is $22,200 and the average 
annual cost of operation and maintenance amounts to 
/ cents per 1,000 gal. of water produced. If we add to 
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this a fair interest charge on the cost of the investment, 
and also an item of 5 per cent to cover depreciation 
and obsolescence, we have 16 cents as the average total 
cost per 1,000 gal. of water delivered to locomotives.” 


Should Water be Purchased? 


Indicative of the diversity of water service problems 
was the discussion of the relative advantage of pur- 
chasing water—primarily from municipalities—and ot 
a and operating private supplies. According to 

r. Hanley, local supplies should be considered in the 
order of preference given in the following outline of 
procedure for the study of available sources of water. 

1. City or other purchasable supply—Is such water of good 
quality for boiler use? Is the cost reasonable? Is the plant 
adequate to supply the added demand? | 

2. Surface supplies—creeks, rivers, lakes. If none is avail- 
able can an impounding reservoir be constructed at reasonable 
cost? 

3. Ground Water—Study existing wells if any exist, obtain 
all available data in possession of the state water survey divi- 
sion. Drill small test wells if necessary to supplement existing 
information or to obtain new information. 

4. After a supply or supplies have been found in adequate 
quantity, analyze samples from each in the railway laboratory 
to ascertain their chemical characteristics. ; R 

5. Plat all information and make comparative estimates of 
cost covering each source considered, and submit these with 
recommendations to the management for action. ; 

Commenting on these recommendations, J. R. Hickox, 
hydraulic engineer, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, fav- 
ored purchase from municipalities for the following 
reasons: 

“Towns are getting better supplies than formerly and 
often have as good water as can be had in that location. 
It often is quite a help to the water department of a 
small town to get the additional revenue and it pro- 
motes a spirit of co-operation. The railroad should 
have safe drinking water for its employees, even. at 
points where none is put on trains. Buying from the 
town simplifies this and if the entire supply can be 
bought it saves many complications.” 
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However, he pointed to a difficulty that may attend 
the use of purchased water which must be taken into 
account. “Chemical treatment of water by municipali- 
ties,’ he said, “does not usually produce a water suit- 
able for boiler use, and sometimes the irregularities in 
the city’s treatment are more difficult to follow in sub- 
sequent treatment by the railway than the irregulari- 
ties of the natural water.” 


Further Improvements Necessary 


Emphasizing the necessity for still further improve- 
ment in the quality of water, particularly from the 
standpoint of its fitness for domestic consumption, Mr. 
Grime drew a parallel between contrasting objectives 
which have characterized efforts to improve municipal 
and railway water supplies—low bacterial content in 
the former and low mineral content in the latter. Fur- 
ther improvements of these two classes of supplies, in 
his opinion, will result from efforts to obtain more 
nearly the same qualities in city and railroad water. An 
abstract of his remarks follows: 

“Tt is but a few short years since sanitation advanced 
to the point where water-borne diseases could no longer 
be tolerated, so that today no city of any consequence 
even considers furnishing a water that is not absolutely 
pure as far as a harmful bacterial content is concerned. 
Strange as it may seem, water which is now considered 
suitable for human consumption and other domestic pur- 
poses, is frequently not suitable for locomotive use until 
the incrusting salts it contains have been reduced or 
removed. However, it may not be at all unreasonable 
to predict that within a comparatively few years the 
present soap-destroying, skin-irritating, fabric-damaging 
hard waters in use in so many cities will be scientifically 
treated and softened to the end that they will be entirely 
suitable for domestic uses of all kinds. 

“These changes that have been found desirable in 
domestic water supplies for the purpose of insuring the 
health and comfort of the people, have had a counter- 
part in the railway field where the increase in the effi- 
ciency of the railways’ traveling power plants is already 
requiring the use of a water that is not only approach- 
ing zero hardness but is also as low as feasible in soluble 
salts. If the steam locomotive is to maintain its pro- 
gress and not be outstripped by the Diesel or electric 
locomotive, it must have water practically free from 
precipitating salts and also low in soluble salts.” 


Three Methods of Preventing Pitting 


Continuing this thought, C. H. Koyle, engineer ot 
water service, of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, outlined the result of his extended investiga- 
tion of corrosion and of means for its prevention. “As 
far back as 1903,” said Mr. Koyle, “the fundamental 
reactions of under-water corrosion were worked out and 
announced by the research chemists of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and by 1910 these state- 
ments had been examined and substantiated by many 
able chemists. To be as brief as possible, the statement 
of the chemists was that the purest iron will dissolve 
to a small extent in the purest water, that the atoms of 
iron which leave a flue in the process of making a pit 
dissolve in the surrounding water and each atom carries 
with it its electric charge; that no electrically-charged 
atom (ion) can enter water in solution without expelling 
from solution at some other point an electrically charged 
ion of weaker solution tendency ; that the only substance 
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in solution in ordinary water which has a lower solution 
tendency than iron is hydrogen, and that therefore iron 
can dissolve in water only when it can force out a cor- 
responding number of electrically charged hydrogen 
ions. 

Caustic Soda 


“It is easy to see that if iron cannot dissolve in water 
unless it can expel hydrogen ions, all we have to do to 
stop pitting is to prevent the escape of hydrogen ions. 
It is also easy to see that if we can rid the water of 
hydrogen ions by some inexpensive method, that is the 
simplest means of preventing corrosion, because if there 
are no hydrogen ions in the water there is nothing for 
the iron to push out, and the iron cannot dissolve. Now 
it happens that the presence of caustic soda in water 
prevents to that extent the presence of hydrogen ions, 
and the amount of caustic soda necessary is easily within 
the limits that can be carried in boiler water that is 
soft. It seldom exceeds 15 grains per gallon as the 
water goes to the boiler, and seldom exceeds 80 grains 
per gallon as the water becomes concentrated by con- 
tinued evaporation. This method has practically elim- 
inated pitting on the Great Northern. Of course, it 
costs something to add 15 grains per gallon of caustic 
soda to boiler water but it is cheaper than to repair 
the ravages of pitting. 


Metallic Arsenic 


“When the hydrogen ions are pushed out of solution 
they gather in the form of a film on that part of the 
iron surface which is not pitting, each hydrogen ion 
having given up its electric charge to the ion merely 
by touching it, and if there is any method of preventing 
the hydrogen ions from giving up their electric charge 
they will remain ions and cannot be pushed out of 
solution in the water. The chemical engineer of the 
Chicago & Alton devised an ingenious method of doing 
this. He coats the inside of the boiler with metallic 
arsenic whose electric properties are such that hydrogen 
ions cannot give up their electric charge to it, and there- 
fore compells them to remain in the water as ions, and 
the iron cannot dissolve because it cannot push them 
out. This method has been in use on the Chicago & 
Alton for four years, and is now being extended to 
other roads. This method also costs about $100 per 
locomotive per year, but that is cheaper than pitting. 


Open Feedwater Heaters 


“The third method, which I devised and demonstrated, 
is based on the fact that the hydrogen ions, expelled from 
the water by the dissolving iron, give up their electric 
charge to the iron (becoming thus mere molecular hydro- 
gen), and cling to the iron because they are too small to 
float away. Thus, they form a gaseous film which will 
prevent further pitting by preventing the further escape 
of hydrogen ions. But this protection does not last, 
because the oxygen which is dissolved in all waters which 
have been exposed to the air combines chemically with 
the hydrogen and destroys the film. Therefore, pitting 
may be prevented by the extraction of this dissolved 
oxygen before the water enters the boiler. This is done 
with the aid of an open feedwater heater so constructed 
that the cold water from the engine tank pumped into 
one side of the cast iron box in a fine spray to meet the 
exhaust steam from the cylinders, becomes heated 
thereby to a temperature of about 200 deg. F. and, there- 
fore, gives up its dissolved air which escapes through a 
¥y-in. vent pipe which rises from the top of the box. 
“This method has been given a four years’ test on the 
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Sioux City division of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, where pitting had been most severe and the 
life of a set of flues using natural waters averaged less 
than one year, and with treated waters about two years. 
The engine equipped with the open feedwater heater had 
not developed a pit at the end of four years.” 


Sanitary Control 


One of the duties which is becoming of more im- 
portance each year for the railroad water engineers, 
according to a paper by R. E. Coughlan, is to provide 
potable waters for the use of passengers and employees. 
The federal authorities, he said, are maintaining a close 
supervision of the water supplied for drinking purposes 
on passenger trains, and each state has certain require- 
ments with which it is necessary for all railroads to 
comply when operating within its boundaries. 

“To meet these requirements,” continued Mr. 
Coughlan, “and conduct a thorough study of sanitation 
as applied to drinking water, the Committee on Water 
Service and Sanitation of the American Railway En- 
gineering Association co-operates closely with the Joint 
Committee on Railway Sanitation composed of repre- 
sentatives from the Medical and Surgical Section, the 
Mechanical Division and the Engineering Section of the 
American Railway Association, and also the Public 
Health Service. This joint committee is preparing a 
manual of recommended practices for the guidance of 
the railroad with the thought that the improvements 
thus effected will forestall the issuance of arbitrary rul- 
ings on these matters by federal, state or local health 
authorities. 


To Provide Safe Water 


“To provide safe water on passenger coaches, it is 
not only necessary to know that the original supply is 
safe and approved by the health authorities, but it is 
also imperative to guard against contamination in trans- 
ferring it from the supply to the cars. The hydrants 
should be placed in a pit or box, the top of which is 
flush with the platform or surface of the ground. 
Valves of the quick-opening type should be used and 
hose should be provided with connections that permit 
the hose to be quickly attached and removed. The 
valves should be self-draining and non-freezing or ad- 
equately frost-proofed. Adequate drainage should be 
provided to carry away surface waste, as well as the 
water drained from the hydrants. 

“The hose for the delivery of water to the cars 
should be used for that purpose only. It should be 
thoroughly flushed out before each use. When not in 
use, it should not be permitted to lie on the ground, 
unless the nozzle is protected from contamination, and 
should be stored in a suitable receptacle. In moving 
the hose from one locality to the other, the workman 
should carry it so that the ends will not be dragging 
on the ground. Extreme care should be exercised to 
prevent the drinking water hose from being used for 
washing cars, toilets or other equipment. The hose 
should have a smooth nozzle to minimize the adherence 
of dirt, with a special device to prevent the nozzle from 
touching the ground. The inlet conections on the cars 
should be so located that there is no possibility of con- 
tamination from waste discharged from the cars. 

“The men employed in the duty of watering cars 
must be rigidly instructed. Personal cleanliness should 
be required and precautions must be taken to insure that 
none is a carrier of typhoid fever or other diseases. 
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“Where buckets are employed, these buckets should 
have spouts and complete covers, and should be used 
only for the purpose of watering cars. Special lockers, 
or boxes, should be provided for the sole purpose of 
storing these buckets when not in use. It is, also, 
desirable to keep these buckets in a separate compart- 
ment from the ice when a cart or truck is used for the 
convenient transportation of such equipment from car 
to car. , 
“It is essential that all supervisory officers be thor- 
oughly informed as to the sanitary methods of handling 
the water supplied to cars, as the general rank and file 
of coach-yard employees are not in a position to know 
the most sanitary methods to be employed. As the 
watering of cars enroute must usually be done quickly 
to avoid delays to trains, it is important that the fore- 
man in charge of such work be ever alert to prevent 
careless practices that may result in contamination.” 


Extra Fare Hearings Close 
| Ee AL hearings in connection with the Interstate 


Commerce Commission’s investigation into extra 

fares on passenger trains were held before Ex- 
aminer M. L. Boat at New York on June 3. The case 
is docketed as I.C.C. 22735, while the general inquiry 
also includes Fourth Section Application 13871, filed 
by agents for certain eastern lines, asking release from 
the aggregate of intermediate fares provision of the 
fourth section of the Interstate Commerce Act. Pre- 
vious hearings were held at Chicago in February and 
were reported in the Railway Age of February 22, page 
481. 

The only extended carrier testimony at New York 
was presented by the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, although the Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central each introduced an exhibit to supplement pre- 
vious testimony given by their witnesses at Chicago. 
The remainder of the day was consumed by organiza- 
tion and chamber of commerce representatives, each of 
whom read into the record a statement of the position 
taken by the body which he represented in the matters 
under review. In the main there was no opposition to 
the principle of the extra fare or the character of the 
service rendered on extra fare trains. Such complaint 
as was registered alleged discrimination between com- 
munities in the assessing of the extra charges, the prin- 
cipal complainant in this regard being the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce. 

The session opened with the testimony of W. G. 
Adams, a representative of the National Council of 
Traveling Salesmen Associations of America. Mr. 
Adams read a long prepared statement which held, 
among other things, that the present cost of railway 
travel is driving patronage to other forms of trans- 
portation and that the extra fare aggravates this loss 
of passenger revenue. The situation resulting from the 
decline in passenger revenue, this witness held in clos- 
ing, cannot be met by increased charges. He believed 
that railway passenger revenues can only be improved 
by the introduction of “modern merchandising methods” 
involving “mass business at a lower rate level.” 

Evidence offered by the New Haven was presented 
through the testimony of three witnesses: F. C. Coley, 
passenger traffic manager; A. H. Fairfield, operating 
and commerce assistant, and W. A. Gordon, special as- 
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sistant to the comptroller. Mr. Coley outlined the his- 
tory of extra fare trains on the New Haven and their 
development up to the present time when the road is 
operating four extra fare trains in each direction be- 
tween New York and Boston, one being the “Senator,” 
a through train to and from Washington. The others 
are: “The Merchants Limited,” the “Knickerbocker” 
and the “Yankee Clipper.” The extra fare on the Mer- 
chants and the Knickerbocker is $1.20 and on the 
Yankee Clipper $2.50; the former two make the run 
in five hours and the latter in 4 hrs. 45 min. The extra 
fare between New York and Boston on the Senator is 
$1.50. Mr. Coley explained in connection with the 
Yankee Clipper’s $2.50 charge that in order to main- 
tain schedules it is necessary to hold this train down 
to seven cars which requirement results in a larger per- 
centage of non-revenue space on the train. The com- 
parison is: Yankee Clipper, 19.5 per cent; Knicker- 
bocker, 8.6 per cent. Net revenues (collections less re- 
funds for failure to maintain schedules) received by 
the New Haven from extra fares has grown from 
$238,923 in 1912 to $367,692 in 1927 and $403,170 in 
1929, 

Mr. Coley next introduced a series of exhibits to sup- 
port his statement that there is no prejudice or discrim- 
ination in connection with the extra fare train service 
on the New Haven. He cited the numerous non-extra 
fare trains and pointed out that no patron need ride on 
an extra fare train who desires accommodations at the 
regular rates. 

Mr. Fairfield testified as to the operating character- 
istics of the New Haven’s shore line over which the 
extra fare trains are operated and also presented statis- 
tics on the cost of keeping this route to the standard 
of maintenance required for high speed operations. Mr. 
Gordan followed with exhibits showing cost and traffic 
data bearing on the operation of the extra fare trains. 

The representative of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, C. E. Hiochstedler, presented a comprehen- 
sive series of exhibits designed in the main to compare 
extra fares from Chicago to Eastern points with those 
in effect from St. Louis to the same points. This com- 
pilation arranged all important trains from Chicago or 
St. Louis to Eastern cities in the order of their average 
speed in miles per hour, based on the short line dis- 
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tance. It indicated that the fastest trains operate at 
an average speed of 45.75 miles per hour between St. 
Louis and New York while the fastest time from Chi- 
cago is at an average speed of 45.41 miles per hour. 
The witness then pointed out that whereas St. Louis has 
a $6.00 extra fare on the 45.75 miles per hour trains, 
an extra fare of $9.60 is charged on the 45.41 miles 
per hour trains between Chicago and New York. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Hochstedler called attention to the fact 
that a non-extra-fare-train is operating between St. 
Louis and New York at an average speed of 37.80 miles 
per hour whereas a traveler from Chicago to New York 
must accept an average speed of 32.63 miles per hour 
if he wishes to patronize a non-extra-fare-train. 

With subsequent testimony and exhibits designed to 
support the same contention Mr. Hochstedler held that 
Chicago is discriminated against in favor of St. Louis 
in the matter of extra fares. The Chicago Association 
of Commerce, he added, is not opposed to extra fares 
so long as they conform to sections 1 and 3 of the 
Transportation Act, i.e., so long as they are reasonable 
and do not produce discrimination. The association 
does not suggest that St. Louis extra fares be increased 
or that those at Chicago be reduced; its complaint was 
directed to the alleged inequalities in the situation but 
the correction of such alleged inequalities the association 
was willing to leave to the carriers. 

C. J. Fagg, representing the Newark Chamber of 
Commerce, followed. His organization, he said, does 
not seek the elimination of extra fares but does com- 
plain of the situation whereby extra fares apply to 
Newark and do not apply to the competitive points of 
Baltimore and Washington. He thought that extra fares 
should apply to these points which he held were re- 
ceiving service comparable to that afforded on extra fare 
trains. “When a service is rendered those who receive 
it should pay for it,” he concluded. 

Representatives of the chambers of commerce of De- 
troit, Mich., Toledo, Ohio, and Kalamazoo, Mich., went 
on record as favoring a continuance of the existing 
situation with the first of these presenting brief testi- 
mony and an exhibit on the fourth section feature of 
the inquiry. The hearing then closed and Examiner 
Boat announced that counsel would have until August 
4 to file briefs. 
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Comfort Characterizes the New York Central’s Fast Coach Trains 





Boosting Coach Travel Has Its 
Limitations 


Results of operation of three de luxe trains 


on the New York Central 


day coach trains in each direction daily between 

New York and Buffalo, and between Chicago 
and Niagara Falls, and formerly operated a similar 
train between Detroit and Cincinnati. A careful study 
has been made of the results, not only as to these par- 
ticular trains, but as to the effect of their operation 
upon other trains between the same points, and as a 
result of which the N. Y. C. has arrived at some 
interesting conclusions. 

The first of the conclusions reached by the passenger 
traffic officers of this system is that the possibilities of 
stimulating coach travel appear to have definite limita- 
tions. The experience obtained with these three trains 
indicates that, where latent traffic exists, it can be at- 
tracted to the railway by well-directed efforts, but 
that where such traffic is not available, no amount of 
artificial stimulation can create it. 

The passenger traffic department has had a large 
measure of success in developing more exclusive pas- 
Senger traffic, and the possibilities along these lines 
have been found to be fairly elastic. A recent illustra- 
tion was the establishment of the fleet of new 20-hr. 
trains between New York and Chicago. For many 
years the Twentieth Century Limited was the New 
York Central’s only 20-hr. train between New York 
and Chicago, operating an average of slightly more 
than three sections in each direction daily. Last fall 
the number of 20-hr. trains was increased from two 
to nine. Amazing as it may seem, all the new trains 
have been liberally patronized without appearing to 
draw from the Twentieth Century, which continues to 
run nearly as heavily filled as before. Passengers on 
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this and on other limited trains pay the extra fares at 
established rates, showing that apparently price does 
not enter into the calculations of the prospective pas- 
senger. Rather, what he wants is assurance of the best 
in service, including up-to-date equipment, courteous 
attendance and speed. Accordingly, these points have 
been stressed by the New York Central management. 


De Luxe Coach Train Established 


In the light of this experience, the conclusion seemed 
warranted that a like policy might produce similar re- 
sults if applied to day coach traffic. Accordingly, on 
June 24, 1928, the “Day Coach De Luxe,” trains Nos. 
1 and 2, was placed in service between New York and 
Buffalo, making the run of 438 miles in 10 hr. and 20 
min. In order to “hit all the high spots” this train 
made no fewer than 18 stops in each direction. To 
make the time, therefore, it was necessary to operate 
at particularly high speed between stations, the train 
averaging a higher speed while traveling than its com- 
panion train, the Empire State Express, which long 
ago earned a reputation for fast travel. 

Speed was one of the selling points offered to the 
traveling public in the new train. Another selling point 
was new equipment throughout, representing the high- 
est development of the car builder’s art. Its chief 
innovation was an observation car with 54 movable 
wicker chairs available to passengers without extra 
charge. Coaches, seating 82 persons each, were of a 
new type, and equipped with individual bucket seats. 
The coaches were decorated in brown with walnut grain 
finish and brown carpet, to harmonize with the obser- 
vation car. The coaches were provided with hot and 
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cold water in the wash rooms, the windows were 
screened and porters were in attendance. The equip- 
ment included a combination baggage and smoking car 
and a dining car carried through between terminals. 

That this train has been successful is shown by the 
fact that the patronage of train No. 1 has averaged 347 
passengers in the summer and 353 passengers in the 
winter. Likewise, in the reverse direction, No. 2 has 
averaged 337 passengers per train in the winter and 
371 passengers per train in summer. As with the new 
20-hr. trains, the Day Coach De Luxe appears to have 
created an entirely new patronage for itself without 
detracting from the coach business of the Empire State 
Express, which carries as large a volume of business 
as before the Day Coach De Luxe was established. 
The Empire State Express, it should be remembered, 
carries both day coaches and parlor cars and is operated 
occasionally in two sections to handle the traffic. 
Neither does this newly created coach travel seem to 
be made up of any passengers drawn from sleeping 
cars, for Pullman traffic between New York and Buffalo 
and intermediate points has continued to increase 
steadily. 


Further Experiments Made 


The success of the Day Coach De Luxe seemed to 
invite further experiments along the same lines. Ac- 
cordingly, on April 28, 1929, the “Motor Queen” was 
established as a coach train between Cincinnati and 
Detroit, over the Big Four and Michigan Central, 
making the run between the two cities in 6 hr. and 10 
min. The Motor-Queen left Cincinnati at 3:30 p. m., 
arriving at Detroit at 9:40 p. m. In the opposite 
direction, it left Detroit at 3:05 p. m., arriving at Cin- 
cinnati at 9:15 p. m. 

All the attractions offered by the Day Coach De 
Luxe were faithfully copied—brand new equipment, 
individual seats of the bucket type, handsome upholstery 
and interior finish, observation car with seats without 
additional charge, dining car all the way through, com- 
bination smoking car, high speed between stations, and 
porters in attendance. 

In addition to all this, the new trains were given an 
exterior finish in a rich brown with strips of fawn 
color along the middle of the sides and around the 
window casements. It was the first time in several 
years that regularly scheduled trains of the New York 
Central Lines were painted in other than the standard 
color. The effect was both rich and dignified. If there 
was anything in the contention that color had power 
to charm, the Motor-Queen should have been an in- 
stantaneous hit. Instead, all the inducements that were 
offered did not attract enough business to make the 


train profitable, and it was withdrawn on December 
7, 1929. 


Chicago-Niagara Falls Train 


On the same day that this new de luxe coach train 
between Detroit and Cincinnati was placed in service 
a similar train was put on between Chicago and Niagara 
Falls and Buffalo making the run of 535 miles in 12 hr. 
and 30 min. This new train was christened “The 
Niagara Falls De Luxe Special.” It leaves Chicago at 
8 a. m., arriving at Niagara Falls 7:45 p. m., and at 
Buffalo at 8:30 p. m. Westbound it leaves Buffalo at 
10 a.m., and Niagara Falls at 10:45 a.m., and arrives 
in Chicago at 8:30 pm. It has all the attractions 
offered by the Day Coach De Luxe and the Motor- 
Queen in speed and service plus the attractive color 
scheme of the Motor-Queen. It is still in service, and is 
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at present attracting enough traffic to justify ats con- 
tinuance. 

The net conclusion to be drawn from these New 
York Central experiments appears to be that, in areas of 
dense traffic, efforts to stimulate coach travel will pro- 
duce successful results just as such efforts do in more 
exclusive travel; and that, on the other hand, no 
amount of artificial stimulation will develop business 
where there is no business to be developed. The New 
York Central management has not experimented with 
reduced rates as an inducement to increase coach travel. 


Hearings on Fourth Section Bill 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 

SUB-COMMITTEE of the Senate committee on 
A interstate commerce concluded on June 3 a 

series of hearings on the Pittman bill to amend 
the fourth section of the interstate commerce act to pro- 
hibit departures from the long-and-short-haul rule on 
account of water competition through the Panama 
canal, which is being supported by the intercoastal 
steamship lines operating through the canal and by the 
Intermediate Rate Association, representing shippers in 
the intermountain section. Most of the witnesses from 
other parts of the country who appeared have testified 
in opposition to the bill particularly those from the 
middle west who desire to have the railways allowed to 
make rates which will enable them to compete with 
shippers located nearer to the Atlantic seaboard who 
have been able to utilize the canal route. Representa- 
tives of the southwestern transcontinental roads, the 
Western Trunk Line roads and of the southern roads 
have also appeared in opposition to the bill. The sub- 
committee consists of Senator Hastings, of Delaware, 
and Senator Pittman, of Nevada, who will report to 
the full committee. 

Most of the arguments used at the hearing have been 
those that have been repeated over and over again in 
connection with earlier efforts to change the long-and- 
short-haul rule, except that the controversy was limited 
mainly to the Panama canal situation. Although the 
railroads have had no fourth section relief on this traf- 
fic since 1918, the Southern Pacific has filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission an application for 
authority to reduce rates on a number of commodities 
via its water and rail route between New York and 
the Pacific coast and the representatives of other roads 
protested vigorously against the proposal to bar them 
from even applying to the commission for fourth-sec- 
tion relief. On the other hand the representatives of 
the steamship lines and the intermountain shippers said 
they desired to have the question settled so as to pre- 
vent the necessity for further proceedings before the 
commission. 


Proposed Amendment Discriminatory 


Dr. C. S. Duncan, economist for the Association of 
Railway Executives, said that the proposed amendment 
would be discriminatory because it selects only one 
among many similar kinds of situations and declares 
that for this one situation no relief shall be granted the 
carriers from a rigid fourth section rule. 

Paul P. Hastings, general freight agent of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, pointed out that the Pacific 
coast traffic, including the import and export business, 
was the principal reason justifying the building of the 
transcontinental railroads and said that to prohibit com- 
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petition for it would injure the roads and permanently 
divert business from the central states and middle west, 
via the Atlantic seaboard, without helping the people 
in the intermountain states. The transportation of 
competitive freight by the canal, he said, helps no one 
along the lines of the railways, and he referred to the 
joining by the intermountain merchants and jobbers 
with the intercoastal steamship lines in their efforts to 
obtain a monopoly of the traffic to and from the Pacific 
coast as “a strange alliance,” because whatever injury 
had resulted to the intermountain merchants in com- 
peting with coast merchants had been the result of the 
rates made and freight carried by the steamship lines 
Mr. Hastings said the law contains ample safeguards 
against the destruction of water competition by the 
railroads and that when the railroads had fourth sec- 
tion relief and there was service by boats through the 
Panama canal the water competition through the canal 
was increasing rapidly. 

Asserting that comparisons offered by proponents of 
the bill between the canal tonnage and the total traffic 
of the western roads or the transcontinental lines were 
valueless, Mr. Hastings said that comparisons should 
be made of tonnage from and to the same territories 
and that in 1929 the canal lines carried 2,119,735 net 
tons of freight from the north Atlantic ports to Cali- 
fornia alone. In the same year the Santa Fe hauled to 
California from the states of New York, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia and states east thereof from New 
England to Virginia, only 42,754 tons of carload freight. 
When Senator Pittman indicated he believed that if the 
transcontinental lines obtained fourth section relief they 
would get most of the business, Mr. Hastings said he 
thought they would not get more than half of it. 


Railroads Want Only Square Deal 


Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association 
of Railway Executives made the closing statement for 
the railways, raising particularly the question of the 
soundness of the governmental policy involved in the 
proposal to remove the discretion of the commission as 
to one particular traffic situation and one section of 
the country. He also said that it is not a justifiable 
public policy to go further in the direction of reducing 
the volume of traffic available to the railways by giving 
a monopoly to one form of transportation. In a colloquy 
with Senator Pittman who said he wanted to put an end 
to the agitation of the subject once and forall, Mr. 
Thom said that the bill indicated a fear that the rail- 
ways would be able to show to the commission in a 
particular case that fourth section relief is economically 
justified and proposed to prevent them, regardless of 
changes in conditions, from making such a showing 
to the commission. 

When Senator Hastings asked_if the passage of the 
bill would make it possible for the steamship lines to 
agree to advance their rates Z0 per cent, Mr. Thom 
replied that there is no governmental control of such 
a situation, as the commission has no jurisdiction over 
the canal rates. Senator Pittman insisted that the com- 
petition of the tramp lines would prevent such an 
agreement and that that is the reason why Congress 
has left the water rates unregulated, but Mr. Thom 
Pointed out that the steamship lines have been able to 
agree on rates in the past. Mr. Thom also took the 
Position that it could not possibly injure the inter- 
mountain shippers if the railways were able to partici- 
Pate in the Pacific coast traffic and that it would injure 
them to prevent the railways from earning net revenue 
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to such an extent as to require an increased burden on 
other traffic. 

When Senator Hastings asked if there is any basis 
for the hope that if the bill is passed the railways will 
reduce their intermediate rates so as to be able to reduce 
their coast rates, Mr. Thom said he believed that was 
the hope and expectation of the intermountain territory 
but that if the railways should do so and receive less 
revenue as a result the loss would have to be borne by 
some part of the country. The railroads, he said, are 
in no position to stand destructive competition fostered 
by law or to be excluded by law from any legitimate 
field of traffic, and they are only asking to be allowed 
to compete with another form of transportation under 
government regulation. 

Senator Pittman argued that the railways cannot take 
traffic away from the canal lines without seriously dam- 
aging the latter to obtain a relatively slight benefit for 
the railways. Mr. Thom asked why the commission 
should not be allowed to decide the extent to which 
that should be done, instead of having it decided in a 
political atmosphere. Senator Pittman also took the 
position that the passage of the bill would not create 
a different situation from that which has existed for 
12 years under the rulings of the commission, but J. R. 
Bell, commerce counsel of the Southern Pacific, said 
that the commission has never, since the passage of the 
transportation act, denied fourth section relief to the 
Sunset-Gulf route. 

Mr. Thom filed for the record a statement by E. B. 
Boyd, chairman of the Western Trunk Line Committee, 
who said that while it is not contemplated by the all- 
rail carriers to meet from the central and middle west 
territories the rates from the Atlantic ports and im- 
mediately adjacent points, it is their desire to put into 
effect from middle west and central territories rates 
within reasonable limitations that would enable shippers 
in those territories to compete with others. 

Whatever advantages the manufacturers, jobbers, 
and distributors on the Pacific Coast and at interior 
points immediately east may have over the jobbers in 
the intermountain territory because of the low water 
rates, he said, such advantages are not the creation of 
the transcontinental railroads. 

“The water rates are there and the advantages will 
continue regardless of the railroads. No injury there- 
for would be done the intermountain shippers by the 
granting of the desired fourth section relief. It would 
enable the transcontinental roads to restore to their 
shippers in the Middle West and Central territories that 
equality of opportunity with their competitors in the 
east which for years they enjoyed but disrupted by 
the Interstate Commission’s withdrawal in 1918 of the 
fourth section relief it had formally granted. As no 
harm to the intermountain jobbers would follow the 
granting of the relief sought by the railroads, the op- 
position of the interior jobbers is convincing that there 
is but little merit of fairness or unselfishness in their 
attitude. The Western Trunk Lines are in accord with 
the position of the transcontinental lines with respect to 
this fourth section relief. 


An Amendment Suggested 


W. H. Chandler, manager of the traffic bureau of 
the Merchants’ Association of New York, submitted a 
substitute for the Pittman bill to enable the commission 
to authorize railways to meet water-competitive rates 
between ports where water competition actually exists 
but without applying reduced rates to points not actual- 
ly served by water lines. He also objected to sugges- 
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tions offered during the hearing that the commission be 
given power over port-to-port rates of water lines. 

W. S. McCarthy, president of the Intermediate Rate 
Association, made a rebuttal statement, saying that the 
experience of the past twelve years shows that the 
intermountain country cannot hope for stability unless 
the commission’s discretion is curtailed by law. Frank 
Lyon, representing the canal lines, which he said oper- 
ates 185 American-built ships, also urged a final settle- 
ment of the question, so that they may know whether 
when they succeed in building up traffic it is liable to be 
taken away later. He said that the only possible effect 
of allowing the railways fourth section relief would be 
a reduction in the number of ships using the canal and 
that if the commission is given power to reduce their 
traffic so that only 125 ships can stay in business it can 
reduce the fleet to 25. 

Senator Hastings remarked that he was not impressed 
with the fear that the commission will allow the boat 
lines to be destroyed and that he could not see how the 
bill would help the intermountain shippers, while the 
only benefit to the merchant marine would be to open 
the opportunity to raise rates. Mr. Lyon said that the 
Southern Pacific application, while proposing specific 
rates, also includes a proposal that its rates be made 
specific percentages above the water rates in case they 
change. When Senator Hastings asked him if he had 
any doubt that the commission would try to be fair 
to the railroads, the boats and the public, Mr. Lyon said 
he had not but that the commission was inclined to be 
“railroad-minded,” and that it could not allow rates 
which would give the roads any appreciable amount of 
trafic without having a serious effect on steamship lines. 


* * * 
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Centennial of New England Roads 
(Continued from page 1376) 


road to reach that conclusion is a point on which this 
record throws no light. 

The first rails laid weighed 35.3 lb. per yard and the 
chairs weighed 16.8 lb. each, but these rails were too 
light and the next ones were a little heavier ; and it ap- 
pears that the decision was soon reached that the rails 
ought to weigh at least 56 lb. per yard. 

The whole cost of the road, as of October, 1835, (one 
track) was $1,039,105.10 to which was added about 
$62,000 for tracks to different mills in Lowell, for loco- 
motives and cars and for stations in Lowell and Boston. 
It appears that the erection of a station in Boston was 
deferred for some months after the opening in order to 
see what style and size of building was needed. 

It appears that the question of track capacity arose 
very early in the operation of the railroad. Working 
with only one track the merchandise trains had to travel 
as fast as those with passengers ; therefore, the construc- 
tion of a second track would allow “lower speed and thus 
decrease the cost of repairs” to rolling stock. By Janu- 
ary 4, 1836, second track had been laid for five miles 
and rails provided for five miles more. 


Accommodation Train Demanded 


At a meeting of directors on January 14, 1836, peti- 
tions from citizens of Medford, Woburn, Stoneham and 
other towns between Lowell and Boston were received 
requesting that they be enabled to use the railroad. It 
would appear that Boston and Lowell were the only 
towns which thus far had been given much attention; 
and whether or not it would be worth while to run an- 
other train as an accommodation was a subject of pro- 
tracted debate. If the original passenger trains were to 
be required to stop five minutes at each of four or five 
places, it would lengthen the run so as to “injure the 
reputation of the road.” Some of the villages making 
these requests were a considerable distance from the 
line of the road. Already the trains were being stopped 
at Beers’ Bridge, 10 miles from Boston, “for the purpose 
of examining wheels, etc.” and any change would involve 
the question of establishing a new wood and water 
station. The directors finally decided that another engine 
and car should be provided, so that they could run an 
accommodation train. 

At their meeting in January, 1837, the directors dis- 
cussed the cost of the road, which had been much more 
than anticipated ; but business had been good and it was 
“still confidently believed that there was no better piece 
of railroad in the world.” At this date, only a year and 
a half from the opening, the record shows that because 
of delay in receiving cars, it had been impossible to con- 
vey all the merchandise that might have been taken. 


Durtnc 1930, YUuGOSLAVIAN RAILWAYS will obtain from 
Germany and Hungary, on war reparations accounts, 110 
standard gage and four narrow gage (2 ft. 6 in.) locomotives; 
1,100 standard gage gondola cars and 600 standard gage box 
cars, and 1,730 freight cars of various types for narrow gage 
lines, according to Department of Commerce reports. 

First AID SERVICE IN SMALL INDUSTRIAL PLANTs is the title of 
a pamphlet which has been issued by the Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company, New: York City, describing methods of * 


organizing and administering a first-aid room in establishments 
which are not large enough to employ a physician. Full-page 
illustrations are given of typical first-aid rooms. An appendix 
contains a summary of state laws concerning first-aid re- 
quirements. 
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Protection of Railway Grade Crossings 


Report adopted at third national conference on 


street and highway safety 


for the reduction of the number of accidents 

at railway grade crossings, requiring the co-op- 
eration of railways, public authorities and the users of 
the public highways, was recommended in the report of 
the Committee on Protection of Railway Grade Cross- 
ings and Highway Intersections which was adopted at 
the third National Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety, held in Washington on May 28, 29 and 30. Wil- 
liam R. Dawes, vice-president of the Central Trust 
Company of Illinois, was chairman of the committee, 
and Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, director of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, was secretary. W. J. Towne, chief 
engineer of the Chicago & North Western, chairman ot 
the American Railway Association Committee on Grade 
Crossing Protection, was also a member of the commit- 
tee and the recommendations of the A.R.A. committee 
were considered and to a large extent adopted in the 
preparation of the report. 

Approximately 600 delegates, including representa- 
tives of the governments of nearly all the states and 
many of the large municipalities and civic and other 
organizations, among them many railway safety spe- 
cialists, participated in the conference, which was called 
by Secretary R. P. Lamont, of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

A brief abstract of the committee report was pub- 
lished in the Railway Age of May 10, 1930, page 1137. 
It was pointed out that railway grade crossing accidents 
during the four years 1926-1929 have averaged 5,783 a 
year. Of this number 4,399 were motor vehicles struck 
by trains, 1,272 were cases in which automobiles ran 
into the side of locomotives or trains, while 110 in- 
volved occupants of other vehicles, or pedestrians. Ac- 
curate data as to grade crossing accidents on steam rail- 
roads and many electric railways are available, the re- 
port stated, but not as to types of protection sufficient 
to show which is best. 

Reduction of physical hazards at grade crossings and 
highway intersections requires, the committee said, in 
addition to warnings and other protective measures, 
that there should be: 


. COMPREHENSIVE program of measures 


Reduction of Physical Hazards 


(a) Practically level and smooth highway surface between 
the tracks or within the highway intersection and for at least 
25 and preferably 50 feet on each side of the tracks or inter- 
section; approach grades not exceeding 4 to 5 per cent; widen- 
ing of the roadway at the crossing or intersection; avoidance 
of sharp highway turns and junctions within 250 feet of the 
crossing or intersection and of important highway intersections 
within at least 500 feet of the crossing if ultimate grade sepa- 
ration may be contemplated. 

(b) Avoidance of standing of railroad cars, parked highway 
vehicles or. other temporary obstacles, and removal of banks, 
trees, shrubs, standing crops, buildings, billboards or other per- 
manent obstructions to give sufficient view of the tracks or 
cross road to enable traffic to pass safely under normal condi- 
tions of operation, or, if this be impracticable, then, under 
conditions of more cautious operation, proper indication by 
warning signs or other protective measures. 

(c) Where artificial lighting of highways or grade crossings 
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is economically practicable, special care should be taken to 
insure that the lights are so located as.to illuminate the fixed 
signs without glare interfering with visibility from the point 
of view of the highway user. Consideration should also be 
given to visibility of rolling stock as affected by the color of 
paint used thereon and as illuminated by automobile head- 
lights or street or highway lights at the grade crossing. Visi- 
bility from the side should also be provided for in the lighting 
systems on motor vehicles. 


Standard Fixed Signs and Markings 


To give warning of the proximity and-character of a 
railway grade crossing at sufficient distance from the 
crossing to enable the driver of a vehicle to regulate its 
movement so as to be able to stop if necessary, and 
otherwise to determine before reaching the crossing 
whether he can cross in safety, the following standard 
signs and markings are recommended (see foot note) : 


(a) Advance Warmng Signs and Pavement Markings.—At 
each highway approach to a railway grade crossing there should 
be erected not less than 200 feet (in cities not less than 100 
feet) or more than 450 feet from the crossing a standard cir- 
cular highway advance warning sign, illuminated or with re- 
flecting letters, consisting of a black “RR” and cross on a yellow 
background. 

As a supplementary advance, warning of approach to rail- 
way grade crossings on hard surfaced, heavily traveled high- 
ways where rail traffic is fast or frequent, pavement markings 
should be employed, using the standard form approved by the 
American Association of State Highway Officials. On wide 
highways lane markings are also recommended. On three 
lane highways the two righthand lanes approaching the cross- 
ing should be marked; on highways of four or more lanes, all 
lanes to the right of the center line. 

(b) Speed Limit or Stop Signs and Supplementary Slow 
Signs.—In addition, at a point nearer the crossing, there should 
be erected a speed limit sign or a stop sign depending on the 
following conditions: 

(i) Outside of business or residence areas, where the view 
of the track is not obstructed within necessary visibility 
zones, and no special hazard exists, a standard rectangular 
30-mile speed limit sign in black letters and numbers on a 
white background should be erected 50 feet from the crossing. 

(ii) Where the view of the track is obstructed within 
necessary visibility zones, or where other special hazards 
exist, a standard 15-mile speed limit sign, illuminated or 
with numerals of reflecting type, should be erected 50 feet 
from the crossing. 

(iii) Where due to extreme limitation of view or other 
specially hazardous conditions crossings have been designated 
by the proper state commission, in accordance with the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code, to require all vehicles to stop, there 
should be erected not less than 15 or more than 50 feet from 
the crossing, at such hishway approach, a standard octagon 
stop sign, illuminated or with letters of reflecting type, bearing 
the word “Stop” with black letters on a yellow background 
(red letters on yellow background within municipalities and 
optional elsewhere). 

(iv) Where the speed limit or stop sign cannot be seen 
sufficiently in advance, a standard diamond-shaped slow sign 
with black letters on a yellow background should. be erected 
not less than 100 feet in advance of the sign specified in 
paragraph (b) above. 

(c) Crossing Signs—At all grade crossings a standard rail- 
road crossbuck sign with two arms mounted across each other 
should be installed on the railroad right of way. In case of 





_ Note.—The signs, signals and markings recommended in this report are 
in complete agreement with those specified in the manuals prepared by the 
American Association of State Highway Officials for rural highways, the 
American Engineering Council for city streets and the American Railway 
Association for signs and signals on railway right of way at grade crossings, 
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multiple tracks there should be mounted below the crossbuck 
arms a clearly legible sign indicating the number of tracks. 


Train Approach Warning and Protection Measures 


At many railway grade crossings the report said, the 
amount or character of railway and highway traffic 
warrants special warning of the approach of trains in 
addition to the standard requirements of warning by the 
locomotive whistle and ringing of the locomotive bell. 
At such crossings, the following are recommended in 
addition to the standard fixed signs and markings: 

(a) Automatic Train Approach Signals—At crossings on 
heavy traveled highways where there are sufficient intervals 
between train movements, either of the following standard vis- 
ible warning signals should be installed: 

(i) A wigwag signal with a swinging target and red light. 

(ii) A flashing light signal with two red lights in a hori- 
zontal line 30 inches apart flashing alternately. 

As adjuncts to other train approach warning measures, but 
not as substitutes therefor, bells or other audible signals may 
be used. 

Careful study by the railroads should be continued to de- 
termine the feasibility of using time control for train ap- 
proach warning signals at crossings; that is, such control as 
will give warning always at the same number of seconds be- 
fore the train actually arrives at the crossing, regardless of 
the speed of the train. 

(b) Crossing Gates and Watchmen.—At crossings on heavily 
traveled highways where frequent switching movements or 
shortness of intervals between train movements requires more 
prompt and positive indication of approach of trains and of 
clearance of the crossings for highway traffic, crossing watch- 
men or manually controlled crossing gates or signals should 
be provided. Crossing watchmen should be equipped with 
standard crossing watchmen’s stop signs, red flags and lan- 
terns. Gates should be made conspicuous by alternate black 
and white 12-inch striping at an angle of 45 degress sloping 
downward toward the center of the highway. 

Obedience to directions given by gates, crossing watchmen 
or positive crossing signals is required by the Uniform Vehicle 
; Code. 

Excellent work has been done by several agencies in 
dealing with some of the problems relating to grade 
crossing protection, the committee said, particularly the 
American Railway Association and the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association, the American Electric 
Railway Association, the American Standards Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Railroad and Utility 
Commissioners, the American Association of State 
Highway Officials and the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, many of the state commissions and highway de- 
partments, municipal administrations and a number of 
associations dealing with the technical and safety prob- 
lems involved. 

The National Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety in 1924, through the reports of its Committees 
on Construction and Engineering, City Planning and 
Zoning and Public Relations, presented condensed state- 
ments of the principal considerations requiring attention 
in connection with grade crossing elimination and pro- 
tection of crossings remaining at grade. The Second 
Conference in 1926 included in its general report a 
summary of the principles approved by the Conference 
up to that time. Since then there has been a further 
development of practices and a tendency toward stand- 
ardization in the treatment of the problems as well as 
a growing appreciation of their importance. While 
progress has been made, both in the elimination of the 
more important crossings and measures of protection 
for those remaining at grade, this progress has been 
spotty as among the different jurisdictions throughout 
the country and as to the relative attention given to the 
several important features of the crossing problem listed 
above. It is the purpose of the report to present briefly 
what are believed to be the best standards and practices 
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in regard to each of these features for the guidance and 
information of responsible authorities and the public. 
Some extracts from the report follow: 


Accident Records 


In 1929 there occurred in the United States a total of 2,485 
fatalities at highway crossings of steam railroads, and 202 at 
highway crossings of electric railways other than street rail- 
ways. These constitute 8.7 per cent of the estimated total of 
31,000 traffic fatalities during the year. There were 6,804 non- 
fatal injuries at steam railroad grade crossings. 

The effectiveness of various types of protection at grade 
crossings cannot be definitely appraised because of lack of data 
as to the amount of highway trattic passing the crossings at which 
the various types of protection have been installed, but Table B 
shows the number of each class of crossing and accidents 
thereat for a typical year. 


Table B—Grade Crossing Accidents in 1928 According to 
Types of Protection 


(Interstate Commerce Commission Statistics) 


Number of Nonfatal 

Crossings Accidents Fatalities Injuries 
Ce CINE cn cwcccssens 5,707 179 88 106 
Crossing watchmen ....... 7,297 643 207 762 
Visible and audible signals. 8,004 331 192 354 
., » | “epson 3,635 440 245 431 
pO Beer eee 4,572 318 165 354 
"eae ert 
Se GE. wb As ccccncedunns 4,941 3,841 1,671 4,659 


Grade Separation 


The number of new crossings added and number of existing 
crossings (steam railroads with highways) eliminated during 
three years for all railroads are as shown in Table D. 

Table D—Grade Crossing Elimination 


(Interstate Commeice Commission Statistics) 


1926 1927 1928 

Number of new crossings added............... 1,876 1,909 2,068 

Number of existing crossings eliminated...... 1,254 1,391 1,204 
Number eliminated by separation of grades (in- 

cluded in the last figure above)............. 195 245 270 

ee Se SO, Bn cv ccensenesvecwssss< 622 5138 864 


While there was a net increase of 2,004 crossings during this 
three-year period, the crossings that are being eliminated are 
mainly those where the greatest exposure occurs. The same is 
true of crossings at which protective devices are installed. 
Hence the aggregate hazard at unprotected crossings is being 
reduced more than the figures as to crossings eliminated and 
protected might indicate. 


Protective Measures 


Table E shows the number of crossings and the proportion 
protected and unprotected for Class I railways: 


Table E—Protective Measures at Grade Crossings 


1926 1927 1928 

Protected by gates, watchmen, or auto- 
Pn rE a .thidesscewnny hehe Ges 27,927 28,724 29,215 
Protected by fixed signs or barriers...... 202,620 203,817 205,933 
SEED been bs cudnt eetedieeeedenien 4,611 3,742 4,941 


A part of the increase in number of crossings from 1926 to 
1928 is due to the amalgamation of Class II and III railroads 
with roads in the Class I railway group. 

Table F shows the percentage of the various types of pro- 
tective measures employed at the present time. 


Table F—Protection at Grade Crossings by Types 


: : Percentage of 
Kind of Protection Crossings 


FOE COT ee TEE TET TEPC TTT TET ET 2.4 
nN PE Ee Ee Ee ee 3.1 
re Se oe ee ehhh neeineweeuekess in 3.3 
ES ARPA Tee Tee ee eT Te TCT ee 1.9 
WE aia c cde ns nde bnewaksiee weneseeecebaccanews 1.5 

Total protected by watchmen or devices to indicate approach 
Oe SE evan eenG abs ehis éea eee denckan ened nveekees 12.2 
eS ee Te TN GRE ov ccc cacecicccissecesstncnes 85.8 
BO DUNST 6.c.k he. ce ceccawectacencéteenvisnanoereeeeees 2.0 
WE cui eenns ¥ise dee bebecndO6es Wes orbs soc akins OEE 10 0 


Such analyses as have been made of the effectiveness of the 
different types of crossing protection, taking into consideration 
the volume of traffic on the rails and highways, show that pro- 
tection is of unquestionable value. 

There has been a steady decline year by year in the number of 
crossings protected by gates, and also in the number protected 
by crossing watchmen. It should be noted, however, that cross- 
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ings selected for elimination year by year are largely those 
where gates, watchmen or both were formerly utilized, and that 
a part of this decline is also due to the substitution of flashing 
light or wigwag signals for gates or watchmen. It does not 
indicate retrogression in methods or extent of protection. 

The trend of protection seems to be toward the visible type 
of automatic signals; that is, devices that indicate the approach 
of locomotives or trains. ; 

The installation cost of a flashing light or wigwag train ap- 
proach signal varies greatly according to number of tracks, 
type of installation and particular location. Recent studies 
show a spread in usual costs from $1,500 to $4,000 per crossing, 
while some installations cost less than the minimum here indi- 
cated and others more than the maximum. Annual maintenance, 
depreciation and operating costs average at least 20 per cent 
of the cost of installation. A recent study of the cost of 
manually-controlled gates indicated an average of $1,278 per 
crossing for installation, with an annual cost (for maintenance, 
operation, watchman’s wages and so forth) in excess of $3,000 
per year. With 240,000 grade crossings to be protected, it is 
obvious that the costs of automatic wigwag or flashing signals 
or of gates and watchmen would be such a large amount, 
which, in the last analysis, must be borne by the public, that 
these special forms of protection can be installed only at the 
crossings where there is considerable rail and highway traffic. 

In order to avoid placing an undue burden upon the railroads, 
and to assist in expediting the provision of appropriate protec- 
tion of this character where needed, the public authorities should 
contribute a fair share of the costs of such protection, following 
principles similar to those adopted in sharing the expense of 
grade crossing elimination. 

Furthermore, the public authority can expedite the proper pro- 
tection of crossings by adoption of uniform standards through- 
out the country, thus doing away with the hampering effects 
upon the efforts of the railroads due to the necessity of com- 
plying with laws which differ in the various states. 

The Uniform Vehicle Code contains several provisions re- 
lating especially to railroad grade crossings. One of these is 
that operators of motor vehicles must keep to the right in 
crossing railroads, thereby affording operators coming in the 
opposite direction opportunity to clear the intersection without 
delay. Another is the obviously necessary one that railroad 
warning signals must be observed. 

The Uniform Code’ further requires that certain vehicles, 
such as street cars, motor buses, school buses and trucks carry- 
ing gasoline or other inflammables or explosives, must stop at 
all railroad grade crossings. This provision is particularly ap- 
propriate, inasmuch as the operators of such commercial vehicles 
have special responsibilities to the public and should be skilful 
enough as operators to make quite unlikely that the vehicle 
will stall or run into danger in starting over the crossing after 
a stop. 

In addition, the Uniform Code requires in the case of certain 
types of slow-moving equipment that provision be made to give 
ample advance warning to the railroad company to enable it to 
protect approaching trains against the stalling of such equipment 
on the crossings. 

In some states laws have been passed requiring all motor 
vehicles to stop at all grade crossings. Such legislation has been 
vigorously opposed by the motoring public, both because it 
causes congestion on busy highways, subordinating even the 
heaviest highway traffic to the railway traffic no matter how light, 
and forcing stops many times where there is no need for a stop; 
and because it can be seriously questioned whether stopping at 
every crossing and then proceeding across at low speeds does not 
prolong the hazard and introduce danger of stalling. On the 
other hand, as previously pointed out, it is evident that there 
are many crossings at which the only safe course for the 
motorist is to stop and see whether a train is approaching 
trom either direction before proceeding. The Uniform Vehicle 
Code therefore empowers the proper state authorities to desig- 
nate and indicate by signs certain dangerous crossings at which 
every motor vehicle must stop. 

The following new section proposing a requirement 
that certain vehicles must stop at all railway grade cross- 
Ings was inserted as Section 47 in the Uniform Act 
Regulating Traffic on Highways: 

(a) The driver of any motor bus carrying passengers for 
hire, or any school bus carrying any school child, or any motor 
truck carrying explosive substances or inflammable liquids as a 
cargo or part of a cargo before crossing at grade any track or 
tracks of a steam or interurban electric railway, shall stop such 
vehicle not less than ten (10) feet or more than fifty (50) 
feet from the nearest rail of such track, and while so stopped 
shall both look and listen in both directions along such track 
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for approaching steam or interurban electric railway trains 
or cars before traversing such crossing. The provisions of 
this subdivision shall not be deemed to apply at the crossing of 
a street or highway and street railway tracks, or to interurban 
electric tracks where traffic control signals are in operation and 
give indication to approaching vehicular traffic to proceed. 

(b) Any person operating any caterpillar tractor, steam 
shovel, derrick, roller or any equipment having a normal oper- 
ating speed of six or less miles per hour or a vertical load or 
body clearance of less than 9 inches above the surface of the 
roadway shall, before crossing at grade any track or tracks of 
a steam or interurban electric railway, notify a responsible of- 
ficer of such railway in time for protection to be afforded before 
crossing such railway tracks, and in any crossing of such rail- 
way tracks shall first stop such vehicle or equipment not less 
than ten (10) feet nor more than fifty (50) feet from the near- 
est rail of such track, and, while so stopped, shall both look and 
listen in both directions along such track for approaching 
steam or interurban electric railway trains or cars before trav- 
ersing such crossing, but shall not in any event traverse such 
crossing when warned by automatic ‘signal or crossing gates 
or flagmen or otherwise of the immediate approach of a railway 
train or car. 


Signalman’s Carbide Lantern 


HE National Carbide Sales Corporation, New 
York City, has placed on the market a new 
model of its signalman’s lantern, the distinctive 

feature of which is a rear light which can be changed 
from one color to another. 


The knob beneath the rear 
light, shown in the il- 
lustration, is a lock by 
which the lens is fast- 
ened in one position or 
the other. Turning this 
rear light on its vertical 
spindle, 90 degrees, 
changes the light (as 
seen from the rear) 
from red to green or 
green to red, as may be 
desired. Two distinct 
operations are neces- 
sary to change from 
color to color. 

This lantern, designed especially for the use of signal 
maintainers or track walkers when working in a tun- 
nel, weighs when fully charged 614 lb.; diameter of 
base 634 in., height over all 1134 inches. 

The front (white) light gives about 75 candlepower 
and the lamp, when charged, is good for eight hours. 


* * * 





A New York, New Haven & Hartford Train 
Approaching New York City 


































































































New Books 





Looking Backward 





Fifty Years Ago 


The Carolina Central [now part of the Seaboard Air Line] 
was sold at Wilmington, N. C., on May 31 to representatives 
of the first-mortgage bond holders for $1,200,000. The road 
extends from Wilmington, through Charlotte, to Shelby, 242 
miles. The net earnings for the four years past have aver- 
aged $583 per mile——Railroad Gazette, June 4, 1880. 


The annual report of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul 
{now the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific] for the 
year ending December 31, 1878, showed the total of all lines 
owned, leased or operated to be 1,512 miles. The present 
number of miles operated at 3,022 an increase of almost exact- 
ly 100 per cent in 18 months.—Railway Age, June 10, 1880. 


The president of the Master Car Builders’ Association 
[now part of Division V—Mechanical American Railway 
Association] in his address at the annual convention at De- 
troit on June 8 made the significant prediction that the 
maximum load of eight-wheel freight cars will in a short 
time have increased from 10 tons to at least 20 tons, while 
four-wheel cars will be carrying from 10 to 12 tons. The 
committee on freight train brakes reported that it had had 
correspondence with 22 inventors, and gave encouragement 
of the ultimate success of the endeavors to produce brakes 
that will act independently on any car to which they are 
attached.—Ruiiway Age, June 10, 1880. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


F. G. Jonah, formerly chief engineer of the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico [now part of the Gulf Coast Lines], 
has been appointed terminal engineer of the New Orleans 
Terminal Company. J. P. O’Brien, general superintendent 
of the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company [now the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company], has 
been elected vice-president and general manager of that 
road.—Ratlway Age, June 9, 1905. 


The Vanderbilt and Pennsylvania lines have entered upon 
a speed war between Chicago and New York which has 
resulted in the announcement of 18-hour trains each way on 
both lines. The announcement of the proposed establishment 
on June 18 of a 19-hour schedule, eastbound, between Chi- 
cago and New York for the Twentieth Century Limited was 
followed by notice from the Pennsylvania of an 18-hour 
schedule for the Pennsylvania Special, both ways, beginning 
June 11. On June 6 the chief operating and traffic officers 
of the New York Central met and decided that on June 18 
the Century schedule would be 18 hours, in both directions. 
At the same time the Pennsylvania Manhattan Limited was 
given a 24-hour instead of a 25-hour schedule and the New 
York Central Lake Shore Limited was placed upon a 23- 
hour instead of a 24-hour schedule.—Railway Age, June 9, 
1905. 


Ten Years Ago 


The consolidation of as much freight as possible into 
solid trains to single destinations and distributing centers, 
as a means of avoiding car congestion in classification yards 
and minimizing switching movements, is one of the principal 
recommendations to the railroads and to shippers sent out 
recently by the Commission on Car Service and by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Demands for box cars 
continue heavy with shortages in central and northwestern 
territories. There is no improvement in the mill type gon- 
dola situation, while the situation at Lake Erie ports is very 
serious and the car supply for the movement of coal and ore 
is anything but adequate—Raikway Age, June 4, 1920. 
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Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


America’s Dinner Table—Without Modern Transportation, 
What? by Curtis I. Sawdey. Sketches development of refriger- 
ator cars and their relation to the supply of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 8 p. Pub. by Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Institute, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Apply. 


Outlines of Economics (Fifth Revised Edition), by Richard 
T. Ely, Thomas S. Adams, Max O. Lorenz, and .Allyn A. 
Young. Chapter 20, “Distribution as an economic problem,” 
and Chapter 28, “Transport economics,” may be of especial in- 
terest. 868 p. Pub. by The Macmillan Company, New York 
City. $3. 


Periodical Articles 


Death Valley Has Come to Life, by R. C. Henderson. Motor 
coach tours and a narrow-gauge railroad make sight-seeing 
easy, and a landing field has been made on the floor of the 
Valley. Illustrated. Nation’s Business, May, 1930, p. 76, 79-83. 


The Lure of Lima, City of Kings, by William J. Showalter. 
The pictures of the Central Railway of Peru included in the 
illustrations of this article are unusual. Plate VII is in color— 
“Someone facetiously has said that the Central Railway flirts 
with the moon and makes faces at the Milky Way.” The 
Infiernillo Bridge and some of the switchbacks are shown. 
National Geographic Magazine, June, 1930, p. 727-784. 


The Men in the Railroad Mergers, by L. B. N. Gnaedinger. 
“In devising a plan of consolidation, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has become arbiter to personalities diverse as any 
arrayed in the turbulent history of American railroading.” 
Nation’s Business, June, 1930, p. 32-35, 110-113. 


The Regulation of Holding Companies, by Lowell M. Green- 
law. A review. Academy of Political Science Proceedings, 
May, 1930, p. 108-131. 


Safety Work on the Canadian National Railways, by W. D. 
Robb. The author is Vice-President of the Canadian National 
and President of the Canadian National Railways Council of 
the St. John Ambulance Association. The organization of 
safety work and the special problems of this railway are dis- 
cussed. Labour Gazette [Canada], May, 1930, p. 535-537. 


The Turkestan-Siberian Railroad—In the Heart of Asia— 
On the Frontier of China. “Linking with the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad at Semipalatinsk, the new Turkestan-Siberian Rail- 
way forms a link of an are which surrounds China on her 
northern and north-western frontiers. * * * [It] connects at 
Lucovaia with the European lines through the Caucasus.” P. 
149. Map and photograph of “Bill Shatoff, American Builder 
of the Turkestan-Siberian Railroad,” p. 149. Far Eastern Re- 
view, April, 1930, p. 149-151. 


Your Business Needs the Railroads, by Samuel M. Vauclain, 
in collaboration with Earl Chapin May. “But though I make 
my living out of railroads, my attitude toward them is one o! 
armed neutrality. Hence I have no bias toward them except 
that induced by common sense and a desire for national pros- 
perity—and national safety, when it comes to. that.” . p. 
Nation’s Business, June, 1930, p. 31-34, 168. 
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Odds and Ends of Ratlroading 








This Wins the Prize 


Wallace Baker, champion golfer of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, in the presence of such unimpeachable witnesses as 
H. E. McGee, vice-president and general manager, and J. 
F. Hennessey, executive general agent, made a hole-in-one 
on the River Oaks course at Houston, Texas, recently. But 
that isn’t all. This was Baker’s sixth hole-in-one during 
his career as a golfer. He’s getting so that he expects an 
ace every time out. 


Times Change 


When, on April 30, 1803, Emperor Napoleon sold the land 
comprising the present states of Louisiana, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and portions of Minnesota, Colorado and 
Wyoming, he received $15,000,000. It is interesting to 
observe that 127 years later, dozens of railways operating 
in this territory have greater annual budgets than the en- 
tire sum Napoleon received. 


Former Railroad-Owned Slave 


Once owned as a slave by the Alabama & Mississippi Rivers 
Railroad Company, now the Southern, Taylor Parkman, re- 
tired colored hammerman in the Selma, Ala. shop of the 
Southern, died recently after 72 years continuous service. In 
1858, Taylor Parkman, then a young man recently brought to 
Alabama from Virginia, was hired by his owners to the Ala- 
bama & Mississippi Rivers, then engaged in grading the line 
from Selma, Ala., to York, 76.5 miles, now part of the Mobile 
division of the Southern. He was later bought by the railroad 
company and put to work in the Selma shop. After the emanci- 
pation of the slaves, Parkman continued to work in the shop 
and remained in active service until February 24, 1925. He did 
not know the date of his birth but his age was thought to have 
been well above 90 years. 


Belgian Crossing Protection 


The state railways of Belgium have an unusual number of 
grade crossings for Europe, where grade crossings are not 
as plentitul as on American railways. These _ cross- 
ings are protected by heavy steel gates, some three feet high. 
A rail is set across the road, parallel to the tracks, and the 
gate is equipped with wheels, and rolled across the road 
whenever a train approaches, thus effectually blocking the 
road. The cheapness of labor makes it possible to em- 
ploy a crossing watchman every few hundred yards, if 
necessary, to operate these gates by hand. Small stone 
houses are supplied for these watchmen, and they frequently 
supplement their income by selling produce to passing motor- 
ists. It is interesting to note, however, that instances of 
motorists crashing into these gates are by no means un- 
known. Many broken headlights and bent fenders attest to 
the frequent carelessness in this regard. 


Why an Engine Should be “She” 


The following amusing letter from a “Japanese Lady” 

appears in the “Shipping Register” of San Francisco: 
‘ “Sometime ago you publish in your voluble paper article on 
temale shipping steamer. I have thought to write you about 
female engine on train. You know why? Yes, they call she 
for many becauses. 

“They wear jacket with yokes, pins, hangers, straps, shields, 
Stays. They have apron, also lap. They have not only shoes, 
but have pumps. Also hose and drag train (passenger and 
freight) behind; behind time all time. They attract men with 
puffs and mufflers and when draft too strong petticoat goes 
up. This also attract. Sometime they foam and refuse to 
work when at such time they should be switched. They need 
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guiding—It always require man manager. They require man 
to feed them. When abuse are given, they qtickly make a 
scrap. 

“They are steadier when coupled up, but my cousin say they 
terrible expense. Is not enough reason?” 


Dog Watchman 


While searching through old records of the Fitchburg Rail- 
road, an amateur historian on the Boston & Maine has dis- 
covered what he considers to be the first instance of a dog 
regularly employed by a railroad. A license was obtained for 
the dog, with the railway named as owner, on May 6, 1869. 
An old-timer recalls that the dog was used as a sort of assist- 
ant watchman at the passenger station. 


A Veteran at 34 Years 


San Francisco, Cat. 
To THE Epitor: 

The issue of April 19 has an item regarding young veterans. 
I should like to add to the literature on the subject with the 
following : 

Carl F. Fennema, assistant to the vice-president and general 
manager of the Southern Pacific Golden Gate Ferries, is a 
railroad veteran whose record should not be overlooked. Age 
34, he has had 21 years and four months service as a rail- 
roader. When Mr. Fennema was, at the age of 33 years, 
transferred from his position as chief clerk in the motive 
power department of the Northwestern Pacific to his present 
position with the Southern Pacific Golden Gate Ferries, he 
had had 20 years and four months continuous service. 

WittiaAM S. WOLLNER, 


Gen. Safety, Fire Insp. and Welfare Agt., 
Northwestern Pacific 


The Song of the Box Car 


Frank J. G. Duck, of the advertising department of the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J., 
sends us the following verses, clipped from the New York 
Herald Tribune: 


I am battered by wearisome journeys, 
My paint is bedrabbled with rust; 
I bear the dull stains of the long winter rains 
And the scars of the desert-blown dust. 
As I wind beside sinuous rivers 
My flanges scream loud on the rails, 
And the echoing lakes spread the sound of my brakes, 
Through re-echoing mountains and vales, 
I grumble and groan as I roll down the track, 
But the whole system rides on my dingy old back. 


I must move to one side for the flyer 
That darts like a streak through the night 
Speeding madly afar like a runaway star— 
A long line of glittering light. 
Then a jolt and a jar from my engine, 
A bang and a clank and a grind, 
And again on my way through another full day 
I loiter along on behind. 
A dreary and laboring life do I lead, 
But I pay for the limited’s splendor and speed. 


My journals are worn with rough going, 
My planking is broken and old; 
For full many a year, on my limping career 
I have weathered the heat and the cold. 
I am merely a traveling freight shed, 
A merchandise warehouse a-wheel, 
And the junkman some day will be carting away 
My splinters of timber and steel. 
But no vestibuled flyers de luxe would there be 
If it wasn’t for rusty old box cars like me! 
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Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN will 
hold its annual track and field meet at 
Evanston, Ill., on August 18. The fourth 
season of athletics will open on June 8, 
when baseball contests will be started 
leading to a championship game between 
the winners of the league on August 18. 


Tue Paciric Ramway Crus will hold 
its next meeting at the Transportation 
Club, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, on 
Thursday evening, June 12. The prob- 
lems of a railroad superintendent will be 
discussed by H. J. Beem, (W. P.); C. 
G. Fluhr, (A. T. & S. F.) and W. L. 
Hack (S. P.); and by U. S. Sliter, and 
W. S. Penfield of the Key System. 


Wage Statistics for March 


The number of employees reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
Class I steam railways as of the middle 
of March was 1,546,663 and the total com- 
pensation was $227,066,435. Compared 
with the returns for the corresponding 
month of last year the summary for 
March shows a decrease of 81,725 in the 
number of employees, or 5.02 per cent, 
and a decrease of $14,083,342, or 5.84 per 


cent, in the total compensation. 


Group Life Insurance 


The Wabash has consummated a group 
contract with the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, which provides about 
15,000 employees of the railroad and its 
affliated and _ subsidiary organizations 
with approximately $20,000,000 life insur- 
ance, $20,000,000 accidental death and 
dismemberment insurance, and weekly 
sick and accident benefits. The cost of 
the triple coverage will be borne jointly 
by the employer and employees. Partic- 
ipating employees are divided into three 
salary groups, which classifications makes 
the life insurance and accidental death 
insurance each range from $1,000 to 
$3,000. The sick and accident benefits 
range from $10 to $20 a week. 


Pensions on Central of Georgia 


The Central of Georgia in 1929 re- 
tired on pension 39 employees, 20 of 
whom had not reached the age of 70, 
but were retired because of physical in- 
capacity. This road has paid pensions 
since 1913, disbursing thereon a total of 
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$541,816. There are now on the rolls 
155 pensioners, who receive an average 
of $49.13 a month, or $589.56 yearly. 
This is equivalent to the interest on 
Central of Georgia bonds with a mar- 
ket value of more than $12,000. To 
have accumulated this sum the pen- 
sioned employee would have had to save 
an average of $350. for each year he 
was in active service. Under this pen- 
sion system, each year of service is 
equivalent to the payment of a premium 
on an endowment insurance policy. 


Divided Basket Bunker vs Brine 
Tanks in Refrigerator Cars 

Transportation circular No. 47, which 
was issued recently by the Department of 
Agriculture, Fruit Branch, Dominion of 
Canada, gives the results of an investiga- 
tion of the respective merits of divided 
basket bunkers and brine-tank refriger- 
ator cars made during the past winter. 
Comparative tests were made with heated 
lading during the month of February, 
1929. 

The two cars employed in the test 
described in the circular were loaded with 
potatoes at separate points on Prince 
Edward Island. Inside temperatures were 
observed with six electric resistance 
thermometers which were installed in 
each car from Borden, P. E. I., and Moose 
Jaw, Sask. A chart is included with the 
circular which shows the average floor 
and top-load temperatures between these 
two points. 


Allege Traffic Used to Influence 
Taxicab Concession 


A temporary injunction restraining the 
General Motors Corporation and some 
of its subsidiaries from the employment 
of certain alleged methods of obtaining 
a franchise for the Terminal Cab Cor- 
poration at the Furness-Bermuda Line 
pier in New York, was issued at the 
request of the Yellow Taxicab Corpora- 
tion in the Supreme Court of New York 
on May 29. 

The complaint alleged that the General 
Motors Corporation brought pressure to 
bear -so that its subsidiary the Terminal 
Cab Corporation might obtain the taxi- 
cab franchise at Grand Central and 
Pennsylvania stations in New York. In 
support of this allegation that General 
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Motors would be in a position to bring 
pressure to bear on a railroad, the Yellow 
Taxicab Corporation asserted that the 
General Motors “is one of the largest 
shippers of freight in the United States.” 


Monon to Engage in Motor Coach 
and Air Transportation 

The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville has filed incorporation papers with 
the secretary of state of Indiana for the 
Monon Transportation Company which 
has been organized for the purpose of 
engaging in motor coach and air trans- 
portation. At the time of the filing of 
the incorporation papers it was stated 
that the formation of the company is a 
step necessary to enter these new trans- 
portation fields, such as the Pennsyl- 
vania has already taken through the 
Greyhound motor coach lines. 


P. R. R. Employees Open New 
Golf Club 


Pennsylvania Railroad employees in 
the Philadelphia district celebrated the 
opening of their new golf club on Memo- 
rial day. The employees’ golf organiza- 
tion was formed six years ago and 
its first course was laid out on a farm 
rented from the railroad’s real estate 
department. Meantime, permanent quar- 
ter were sought and recently were found 
in a 200-acre farm at Frazer station, in 
the Philadelphia suburban area. The 
large barn on the premises was entirely 
remodeled to serve as a club house; a 
caddy house was built and an eighteen 
hole course was laid out. At the open- 
ing on Memorial day, general officers 
of the company were paired off with 
employee members of the club in the 
tournament which was held. The en- 
tire activity is that of employees, with 
the railroad company not officially con- 
nected with it in any way. 


Oregon-Washington Protests 
Oregon Line Construction 


A petition to enjoin the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from enforcing 
its order of December 3, 1929, requiring 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company to construct a line 
between Crane, Oregon, on that road, 
and Crescent Lake, on the Southern 
Pacific, 185 miles, was filed in the fed- 
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eral court at Portland, Ore., on May 28. 
The railroad’s petition asserts that the 
construction cost would approximate 
$11,000,000, that its outstanding securi- 
ties would shrink in value by reason 
of this expenditure, that the Crescent 
Lake terminus would be more than 100 
miles from an existing line of the O.-W. 
R. & N., that it could not be operated 
without an annual deficit of at least $1,- 
000,000 and that existing lines would 
suffer from traffic diversion. 

The commission’s order stipulated that 
construction must be started by July 1, 
1930, and completed and the line placed 
in operation by July 1, 1933, with a 
penalty of $100 per day for failure to 
comply. The railroad’s petition further 
states that the Oregon Public Service 
Commission’s original estimate of traffic 
that could be assigned to the proposed 
line and the earnings from such traffic 
“were unsupported by evidence and were 
based upon unwarranted assumptions, 
speculations and conjecture.” The line 
could expect to develop very little traf- 
fic, it was said. 


Purchases and Stores Convention 
Program 


The program of the eleventh annual 
meeting of Division VI—Purchases and 
Stores—of the American Railway As- 
sociation, to be held June 18, 19 and 20 
in Atlantic City, N. J., in the new Muni- 
cipal auditorium, is as follows: 


Wepnespay, June 18, 9 A.M. To 1:30 P.M. 
Address by C. E. Denney, president, Erie 
Address by R. H. Aishton, president, American 
Railway Association 

Report of General Committee 

Address by Chairman W. Davidson, general 
storekeeper, Illinois Central 

Presentation and discussion of reports: 

Subject 1—Stores Department Book of Rules 

Subject 2—Classification of Material 

Subject 4—Comparisons of Material Stock Re- 
ports and Store Expenses 

Subject 5—Forest Products 

Paper—“The Value of Specialized Railroad 
Lumber Buying,” by A. F. Latta, lumber 
buyer, Canadian Pacific 

Subject 3—Recovery, Repairs znd Reclaiaation of 
Discarded Material—Classification, Jiandling 
and Sale of Scrap 

Joint Committee on Reclamation 

Subject 8—Control of Shop Manufacturing Or- 
ders for Stock Materials 


THURSDAY 
Paper—‘‘Visible Card Stock Control Record,’’ by 
c B. Tobey, general storekeeper, Lehigh 


Subject _r and Storekeeping for 
Motor Bus Operation 

Subjest 12—Purchasing Agents’ Organization, 
Practices and Office Records 

Subject 13—Stationery and Printing 
Annual contest papers— 

Subject 14—Fire Prevention 

Subject 15—Motorized and Unified Delivery and 
Distribution of Materials 

Subject 16—Standardization and Simplification of 
Stores Stocks 


Paper—‘‘Handling Signal Material,” by A. P. 
Pollard, traveling storekeeper, Boston & 
Maine 


Subject 19—Capacity Loading and Prompt Han- 
dling of Company Materials 

Subject 22—Selection and Training of Employees 
in Purchasing and Stores Departments 

FRipDay 

Paper—“Rating of Efficiency of the Purchasing 
Department,” by P. L. Grammer, assistant 
purchasing agent, Pennsylvania 

Subject 10—Control of Materials Stocks and Co- 
ordinating Procurement with Actual Needs 

Subject 11—Pricing Methods 

Subject 21—Purchasing, Storage and Distribution 
of Equipment and Supplies Used in Dining 
Cars, Hotels and Commissaries 

Subject 23—Promotion of Conservation Methods 
n Use of Materials 

Subject 17—Stores Department Safety Practices 

Subject 18—Terminal Railway Storekeeping 

Subject 7—Workable Rules in Connection with 
the Carrying Out of the Provisions of Sec- 
tion 10 of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act 

Subject 9—Locomotive Fuel 

Subject 20—Joint Committee on Metric System. 
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Railway Development 
Association 


The American Railway Development 
Association will hold its twenty-second 
annual meeting at the Hotel Duluth, 
Duluth, Minn., on June 18, 19 and 20. 
The program will include general ses- 
sions on each of the three mornings, 
while the afternoon of the second day 
will be devoted to industrial and agri- 
cultural section meetings. During the 
general session on the first day, W. A. 
McGonagle, president of the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern, Fred D. Vibert, di- 
rector of the Minnesota Arrowhead As- 
sociation, and J. H. Hearding, assistant 
general manager of the Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Company, will be the principal 
speakers. During the general session 
on the second day, the program will in- 
clude the election of officers and ad- 
dresses by E. T. Gerish of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, John Lee 
Coulter of the Federal Farm Board, Dr. 
Henry Mace Payne, geologist of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern, and Dean 
W. C. Coffey of the University of Min- 
nesota. Harold V. Coes, consulting en- 
gineer of the Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Company, H. M. Means, horticultural 
agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, and Ray L. Sicard of the Du- 
luth Chamber of Commerce will address 
the meeting on the third day. 

The Industrial section program on the 
second afternoon provides for discus- 
sions of the various problems relating 
to industrial development. These will 
be presented by A. E. Gilman, manager 
of industrial development of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas, E. C. Hoag, in- 
dustrial agent of the Union Pacific, and 
J. H. Dolvin, industrial agent of the At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Coast. The Agri- 
cultural section session will discuss pro- 
blems of agricultural development, con- 
centrating on the co-ordination of rail- 
way development programs with those 
of the state extension services. The 
subjects will be presented by Nat. T. 
Frame, director of extension of the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia, and P. F. 
Schowengerdt, director of agricultural 
development of the Wabash. 


Budd Sails for Russia 


Ralph Budd, president of the Great 
Northern, who has been invited by the 
Commissariat for Transportation of the 
U. S. S. R. to render consultation serv- 
ices in connection with the reorganization 
of the Soviet Railway system, sailed for 
Europe on May 29. He was accompanied 
by members of his staff including Henry 
Kk. Dougan, executive assistant; W. R. 
Wood, mechanical engineer, and Homer 
Bassett, secretary to the president of the 
Great Northern. One of Mr. Dougan’s 
assignments will be the making of studies 
of traffic density, while Mr. Wood will 
devote his attention to the Russian 
motive power needs. 

D. E. Sulimov, vice-commissar for 
transportation of the Soviet Union, sailed 
on the same day, with several members 
of the Soviet delegation which has been 
studying American railway operating 
methods for the past three months. In 
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commenting upon Mr. Budd's visit to the 
Soviet Union Mr. Sulimov stated: 

“According to our agreement with Mr. 
Budd, we anticipate having the benefit of 
his advice in all matters concerning our 
railroad transportation, especially as re- 
gards more rational methods of exploita- 
tion, better use of rolling stock, improved 
methods of repairing rolling stock, ad- 
vice as to the most suitable types of 
locomotive and freight cars, technical 
standards, and general advice in regard 
to the most effective and economical 
methods to be used in constructing our 
new railway lines. 

“We regard Mr. Budd’s visit to the 
Soviet Union as the beginning of more 
extensive contacts between the Soviet 
transport system and railroads of the 
United States. We anticipate future 
visits of American transport specialists 
in the fields of railroad, highway and 
water transportation, both for short 
periods and for permanent employment.” 


The Canadian Lines in April 


Operating net of the Canadian Pacific 
for the month of April amounted to 
$1,673,856, as against $3,190,566 in April 
of last year. Gross earnings showed a 
decrease of $3,551,822, at $13,977,550, 
while operating expenses at $12,303,693, 
showed a reduction of $2,035,112. 

For the first four months of the cur- 
rent year ended with April, operating net 
of the company amounted to $5,359,705, 
a reduction of $5,474,442, when compared 
with the $10,834,146 shown in the like 
period of last year. Gross for the four 
months was $52,908,294, a reduction of 
$12,483,508 from the $65,391,802 figure 
shown last year. Operating expenses 
were cut similarly from $54,557,656 in 
1929 to $47,548,589. 

The following table shows the earnings, 
expenses and net for the month of April, 
and for the four months of the fiscal 
year ended with April: 








APRIL 
1930 1929 Decr. 
I Cokaaae $13,977,550 $17,529,372 $3,551,822 
assesses 12,303,693 14,338,806 2,035,112 
OE. ssisave ” $1,673,856 $3,190,566 “$1, 516, 710 
FOUR MONTHS ENDING 
. April ’30 April ’29 Dec 
oe $52,908,294 $65. 391,802 $12, 483, "308 
Ms. websses 47,548,589 54,557,656 7,009,066 
errr $5,359,705 $10,834,146 $5,474,442 


Gross revenues of the Canadian Na- 
tional for April were $18,310,024 as 
against $23,210,729 for the corresponding 
month of 1929. The decrease in gross 
earnings as compared with April, 1929, 
was $4,900,705. In April, 1930, operating 
expenses were $16,119,330 as compared 
with operating expenses of $18,559,784 in 
April, 1929, a decrease of $2,440,453. Net 
revenue for April, 1930, amounted to 
$2,190,693 against net revenue of $4,650,- 
944 in April, 1929. The operating ratio 
for April, 1930, was 88.04 per cent, as 
compared with 79.96 per cent in April, 
1929. 

For the four months period ending 
April 30, gross revenues were $70,892,654 
against $84,515,476 in the same period of 
1929, a decrease of $13,622,822. Op- 
erating expenses in the 1930 four months’ 
period were $64,137,439 against $68,682,- 
270 in the similar period of 1929, a de- 
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crease of $4,544,830. Net revenues for 
the 1930 period were $6,755,214 as 
compared with $15,833,205 for the cor- 
responding months of 1929, a decrease of 
$9,077,991. The operating ratio for the 
four months of 1930 was 90.47 per cent 
as compared with 81.27 per cent for the 
similar period of 1929. 


Shop Crafts Draft Five-Day 
Week Program 


A 40-hour week consisting of five 8- 
hour working days was voted by the 
Railway Employees’ department of the 
American Federation of Labor at the 
eighth convention, held recently at Chi- 
cago, as the principal point in its plan 
for the stabilization of employment on 
the railroads. The 40-hour week of five 
days would be placed in effect except 
where continuous operation is necessary, 
when the day would be divided into a 
series of shifts, in some instances rang- 
ing as high as four. The question of a 
date for instituting the proposed program 
was referred to the executive council 
of the railway department of the Feder- 
ation. 

The other points in the program, which 
constituted a special report of a com- 
mittee on job stabilization, were as 
follows: 

Limitation of the number of appren- 
tices to that necessary to meet the needs 
of the industry. 

A two-weeks’ annual vacation with pay 
for all men who have been in service for 
more than one year. 

Establishment of a minimum working 
force at the beginning of each year, to 
guarantee each employee at least 12 
months of continuous employment, but 
without interfering with the right of the 
management to hire additional men. 

Performance of as much building and 
converting of locomotives and cars in 
railroads shops as possible, and the manu- 
facture, instead of purchase, of parts and 
other equipment. 
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Establishment of a maintenance reserve 
program under which more repair work 
would be undertaken during periods of 
reduced business, in order to have cars 
and locomotives in first class condition 
to meet all requirements of busy seasons. 

The report recommended that “in the 
adjustment of hours to meet the pro- 
visions of the proposed rules, the reduc- 
tion in hours shall not be considered an 
increase in pay, and that the new hourly 
rates will be adjusted upward accordingly 
on the basis of the 40-hour week.” The 
convention also decided to leave the 
matter of the gradual elimination of 
helpers to the individual shop crafts. 
Jurisdictional disputes will in the future 
be decided either by the organizations on 
the railroad involved, or by agreement 
between the respective international 
unions. 

The delegates at the convention planned 
to further the election of candidates for 
political offices who are known to favor 
an eight-hour law for workers in all 


industries. Burt M. Jewell, president, and 
James M. Burns,  secretary-treasurer, 
were unanimously reelected by the 
meeting. 


Lackawanna Tests Multiple 
Unit Cars 


At Erie, Pa. on May 27, officers of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
the General Electric Company, and Jack- 
son & Moreland, consulting electrical 
engineers of Boston, Mass., witnessed 
tests of the first two-car unit for the 
electrified commuter service of the Lack- 
awanna between New York City and 
northern New Jersey. Powered by four 
230 h.p. (1 hour rating) motors and using 
the 3,000 volt direct current system for 
the first time in multiple unit service in 
the United States, the train, consisting 
of one motor car and one trailer, attained 
a speed of 71% miles per hour, with an 
acceleration of 1% miles per second. In 
emergency operation tests, the electro- 
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pneumatic brakes brought the train to 
a stop in exactly 2/10 of a mile from 
a speed of 56 miles per hour. 

Work is to be rushed with all prac- 
ticable speed on 140 additional two-car 
units, each seating 166 passengers. When 
finished, they will be used in trains of 
2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 cars, as necessary to 
accommodate the traffic moving. Barring 
unforeseen delays the Lackawanna mul- 
tiple unit suburban service is to be in 
operation between Hoboken, N. J., Mont- 
clair and the Oranges by mid-September, 
Morristown and Dover by mid-December 
and Gladstone on or about January 1, 
1931. 


Canada’s Premier Promises Peace 
River Pacific Line 


Another and more definite promise that 
the Canadian government. would take 
steps to provide a railway outlet for the 
Peace River district to the Pacific Coast, 
failing a joint undertaking now under 
consideration by the Canadian Pacific and 
the Canadian National, was made in the 
House of Commons at Ottawa last week 
by Premier Mackenzie King, who said :— 

“I have had a personal interview with 
the president of the Canadian Pacific 
and the Minister of Railways and Canals 
has interviewed the president of the 
Canadian National. Both presidents agree 
that in their view it should be possible 
for some appropriate outlet to be agreed 
upon within a period of possibly six 
months, and I understand they have their 
surveyors at work with a view of deter-. 
mining a suitable route. 

“The president of the Canadian Pacific 
mentioned that a joint survey of the 
natural resources of British Columbia had 
been undertaken last year at the expense 
of the government of British Columbia, 
the Canadian National and the Canadian 
Pacific, which was done in consequence 
of a suggestion made by him to the pro- 
vincial authorities. It is expected that 
the result of that survey will shortly be 
made available. 

“In the opinion of the government it 
ought to be possible for these companies 
to agree upon a route within six months 
and to have work begun within a year 
on a railway which will afford an outlet 
from the Peace river district to the 
Pacific. If they do not make a beginning 
within a year and the present adminis- 
tration should be in office at the end of 
that period, we will undertake to find a 
way or make it for the beginning of the 
construction of a railway line from the 
Peace river district to connect with the 
Pacific via some other railway line or 
otherwise.” 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings. 

Arr Brake Assocration.—T. L. Burton, Room 

5605, Grand Central Terminal Building, New 

York City. Next meeting, Toronto, Ont., 1931. 

Exhibit by Air Brake Appliance Association. 

Brake AppLiance Assocration.—Fred W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 So. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago. Meets with Air Brake As 
sociation. 

American AssocraTion or Fretcut Trarric OF 
FIcers.—J. D. Gowin, 112 W. Adams St. 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
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Acents.——E. L. Duncan, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

AMERICAN ee a OF PASSENGER as 
OrFicers.—W. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty Se ‘New York. Annual meet- 
ing, October 7- 9, 1930, Atlantic City, N. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD Superin- 
TENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, Room 400, Union 
Station, St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, 
June 16-19, 1930, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dintnc Cars.—J. H. Hawley (B. R. & P. 
Ry.) E. Salamanca, N. Y. 

American Etectric RarILway 
Guy C. Hecker, 292 Madison Ave., 
York. Annual Convention, June 23-26, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

American Rartway Association.—H. J. Forster, 
30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Division I.— Operating. —J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Freight Station Section —R. O. Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Railroad, 
Chicago. Next meeting, June 17-20, 1930, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. ; 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. Cavis- 
ton, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

rag Section. poll, C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 

New York. Next meeting, <2 17-19, 
1930, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 

Safety Section.—J. Caviston, % Vesey 
St., New York. Annual meeting, July 
1-3, 1930, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, 
Colo. 

Telegraph and 
Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 
convention, Sept. 16-19, 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Division II.—Transportation.—G. W. Covert, 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 


ASSOCIATION.— 
New 
1930, 


Telephone Section.—W. A. 
New York. Next 
1930, Royal York 


Division III.—Traffic.—J. Gottschalk, 143 
Liberty St., New York. 

Division IV.—Engineering.—E. H. Fritch, 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. Next 
meeting, March 10-12, 1931, Palmer House. 
Chicago. Exhibit by National Railway 


Appliances Association, 

Construction and Maintenance Section.—E. 
H. Fritch. Next meeting, March 10-12, 
1931, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Electrical Section.—E. H. Fritch. 

Signal Section.—H. S. Balliet, 30 Vesey St., 


New York. Next meeting Arlington Ho- 
tel, Hot Springs, Ark., September 9-11, 
1930. 

Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Hawthorne. 


Chicago. Annual 
1930, New Audi- 


59 East Van Buren St., 
convention, June 18-25, 


torium, Atlantic City, N. J. Exhibit by 
Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Equipment Painting Section—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Next convention, September 9-11, 1930, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Exhibit by Sup- 


ply Men’s Association. 
Division VI.—Purchases and 
Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New 
Annual convention, June 18-20, 
Auditorium, Atlantic City. 
Division VII.—Freight Claims.—Lewis Pil- 
cher 59 East Van Burean St., Chicago. 
Next meeting, June 10-13, 1930, Olympia 


Stores.—W. J. 
York, N. Y. 
1930, New 





Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

Division VIII.—Motor Transport.—George 
M. Campbell, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
N. Y. Next meeting, June 18-20, 1930, 
New Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Car Service Division —C. A. Buch, 17th and 


H. Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
AMERICAN Raritway Bripce anp Buripinc Asso 
cration.—C. A. Lichty, C. & N. W. Ry., 319 
N. Waller Ave., Chicago. Annual conven- 
tion, October 21-23, 1930, Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky. Exhibit by Bridge and Build- 
ing Supply Men’s Association. 
AMERICAN RartLway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
A. W. Large, Gen. Agri. Agt., C. R. I. & 
P. Ry., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, June 
18-20, Hotel Duluth, Duluth, Minn. 
AMERICAN RarLway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the American 
H. 


Railway Association, Division IV.—E. 
Fritch, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Next meeting March 10-12, 1931, Palmer 
House, Chicago. Exhibit by National Rail- 
way Appliances Association. 

American Rattway MaGazine Eprtors Assocta- 
TION.—Miss E. Phillips, N. Y. N. H. & H. 


Magazine, New Haven, Conn. Next meeting, 
June, 1931, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Rattway Toot ForemMen’s Assoctra- 
TIon, G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave, Chicago. Annual 
convention, September 10-12, 1930, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by Supply Asso- 
ciation of the American Railway Tool Fore- 
man’s Association.—Acting Secretary: H. W. 
Leighton, Harry W. Leighton Co., 565 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. 


AverIcan SHort Line RarILroap ASSOCIATION.— 
T. F. Whittelsey, Union Trust Bldg., 
» 


Wash- 


gton, 
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AMERICAN SociETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS — 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 
Railroad Division, Paul D. Mallay, Johns- 
Manville Corp., 292 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

AMERICAN Woop PresERVERS’ ASSOCIATION.-— 
H. . Dawson, 1104 Chandler Building, 
Washington, D. C. Next meeting, January 
27-29, 1931, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AssoctaTION or Rarrway Craim Acents.—H. D. 
Morris, District Claim Agent, Northern Pa- 
cific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Annual conven- 
tion, June, 1931, Toronto, Ont. 

AssociaTION OF Rattway ELEectricaL ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., Room 
411, C. & N. W. Station, Chicago. Semi- 
annuai meeting, June 23, 1930, Hotel Dennis, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Annual convention. 
October 21-24, 1930, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Exhibit by Railway Electrical Supply Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

AssociATION OF Rartway Execurtives.-—Stanley 
J. Strong, Transportation Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

ASSOCIATION OF RariLway Suppty Men.—J. W. 
Fogg, MacLean-Fogg Lock Nut Co., 2649 
N. Kildare Ave., Chicago. Meets with Inter- 


national Railway General Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

BorILERMAKERS’ Suppty MeEn’s ASSOCIATION.— 
Frank C. Hasse, Oxweld R. R. Service 
Company, 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Meets with Master Boiler Makers’ Associa- 
tion, 

BripGe ANbD. Burttp1Inc Supprty MeEn’s Assocta- 
TIon.—W. . Lawrence, Johns-Manville 
Corp., 41st St. and Madison Ave., New 


York. Meets with American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association. 
ADIAN Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 208 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2nd Monday in each month, 
except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, Que. 
Car ForeMen’s AssociaTION oF Cuicaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, Chicago & Alton, 3001 W. 39th 
Place, Chicago. Regular meetings, 2nd Mon- 
day in month, except June, July and August, 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. 
ForeEMEN’s AssocIATION oF Los ANGELES— 
J. W. Krause, Room 299, 610 So. Main St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. Regular meetings, second 
Monday of each month, except July, August 
and September, Room 299, 610 So. Main 
St., Los Angeles. 
Car Foremen’s Association oF St. Lovts, Mo. 
—F. G. Wiegman, 720 N. 23rd St., East 
St. Louis, Ill. Meetings first Tuesday of 
each month, except July and August, Ameri- 
can Hotel Annex, 6th and Market Sts., St. 


Ca 


Z 


Louis, Mo. 

Centrat Rattway Crus or Burrato.—W. H. 
Newman (President), New York Central 
Railroad, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 


2nd Thursday each month, except June, July, 
August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, . ae 

Curer INTERCHANGE Car INSPECTORS’ AND CAR 
ForeMEN’s Assocration.—(See Master Car 
Builders’ and Supervisors’ Association.) 

CrincinNnaTrI Rartway Crus.—D. R. Boyd, 453 E. 


6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Meetings 2nd 
Tuesday in February, May, September and 
November. 

Crevetanp Rartway Crivus.—F. L. Frericks, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meet- 
ings, first Monday each month, except July, 
August, September, Hotel Hollenden, Cleve- 
land. 


INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MAsTER BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssocrtaTion.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting, 
September 23-25, 1930, Hotel Morrison, Chi- 
cago. Exhibit of International Railroad Mas- 
ter Blacksmiths’ Supply Men’s Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MAsTER BLACKSMITHS’ 
Suprpry Men’s Assocration.—J. . Jones, 
Crucible Steel Company of America, 650 
Washington Blvd., Chicago. Meets with 
International Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ 
Association. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Fuvet Assocration.—C. 
T. Winkless, Room 700, La Salle Street 
Station, Chicago. Exhibit by International 
Railway Supply Men’s Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL ForREMEN’s As- 
SOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 

t., Winona, Minn. Annual Convention, Sep- 
tember 16-19, 1930, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Suppry MeEn’s Asso- 
ctraTIon.—L. R. Pyle, Locomotive Firebox 
Co.. 310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Meets 
with International Railway Fuel Association. 


Master Borrer Makers’ Assocration.—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 
Exhibit by Boiler Makers’ Supply Men’s As- 
sociation. 


Master Car Buitpers’ AND Supervisors’ Assoct- 
ation.—A. S. Sternberg. M. C. B. Belt Ry. 
of Chicago, 7926 South Morgan Street, Chi- 
cago. Next convention August 26-28, 1930, 
Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. Exhibit by 
Supply Men's Association. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—James B. Walker, 270 
Madison Ave., New York, Annual Conven- 
tion, November 12-15, 1930, Charleston, S. C. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD LIE Pro 
pucEers.—Roy. M. Edmonds, 1252 Syndicate 
Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

NATIONAL RAILWAY APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 


Cc. W. Kelly, 1014 South Se ye Ave., 
Chicago. Exhibit at A. R. A. convention. 
NationaL SaFety Councit. 2 %4 Railroad 


Section: W. A. Booth, Can. Nat. Rys., Mont- 
real, Que., Can. Annual Congress, Septem- 
ber 29-October 4, William Penn and Fort 
Pitt Hotels, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

New EncGuianp Rartroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, 2nd Tuesday in month, excepting 
June, July, August and September, Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New York Rarrtroap Cius.—E. Sumner (Presi- 
dent), Asst. to Gen. Supt. M. P. Penna. 
R. R,, Philadelphia, Pa. Regular meetings, 
3rd Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, 29 W. 39th St., New York City. 

Paciric Rartway Cus. nal, S. Wollner, P. O. 
Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regular 
meetings 2nd Thursday in month, alternately 
in San Francisco and Oakland. 

Rattway AccouNTING OFFicers’ ASSOCIATION.— 

. R. Woodson, 1124 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C Annual _ convention, 
Mexico City, Mex. 

Raitway Business AssociaTion.—Frank W. 
Noxon, 1112 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Next meeting, November, 193u, 
Commodore Hotel, New York, N. Y 

Rartway Car DEPARTMENT OFFICERS’ AssoCIa- 
T1Ion.—(See Master Car Builders’ and Super- 
visors’ Association.) 

Rartway Cius oF PittspurcuH.—J. D. Conway, 
1841 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Regu- 
lar meetings, 4th Thursday in each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rartway EvectrricaL Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssociaTion.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago. Meets with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

RatLway EguripMENT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
Tion.—F. W. Venton, Crane Co., 836 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Meets with Travel- 
ing Engineers’ Associ ation. 


RarItwaY Frre Protection Assocration.—R. R. 
Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Baltimore, 
Md. Next meeting, October 21-23, 1930. 


Rattway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 
Purchases and Stores Division and Motor 
Transport Division, American Railway Asso- 
ciation. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, 30 Church St., 
New York. Meets with Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Section of A. R. A. Division 1. 

Rartway Treasury OrFFicers’ ASSOCIATION. 
L. W. Cox, 1217 Commercial Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Next meeting, June 18-20, 
1930, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way As- 
socraTtion.—T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. 
Road, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Exhibit by Track Supply Association. Next 
meeting, September 16-18, 1930, Hotel Stev 
ens, Chicago. 

St. Lovis Raitway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, 
Drawer 24, M. P. O., St. Louis, Mo. Regular 
meetings, 2nd Friday in month, except June, 
July and August. 

Signa Appiiance Association.—F. W. Ed- 
munds, West Nyack (Rockland Co.), N. Y. 
Meets with A. R. A. Signal Section. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway CLus.— 
A. T. Miller, P. O. Box 1205, Atlanta, Ga. 
Regular meetings, 3rd Thursday in January, 
March, May, June, September and November, 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta. 


SouTHERN AsSOCIATION.oF Car Service Orri- 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. Rv., Atlanta, 
Ga. Next meeting, July 17, 1930, Mobile, 
Ala 


Suppty Men’s Assocration.—E. H. Hancock, 
Treasurer, Louisville Varnish Co., Louisville, 
Ky. Meets with A. R. A. Div. V. Equip- 
ment Painting Section. 

Suppty Men’s Assocration.—Bradley S. John- 
son, W. H. Miner, Inc., 667 The Rookery 
Building, Chicago. Meets with Master Car 
Builders’ and Supervisors’ Association. 

Track Suppty Assocration.—L. C. Ryan, Ox- 
weld Railroad Service Co., Carbon & Carbide 
Building, Chicago. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssoctaTion.—W. O. 
Thompson, 1177 East 98th St., Cleveland, O. 
Annual meeting, September 23-26, 1930. 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by Rail- 
way Equipment Manufacturers’ Association. 

Western Rattway Cius.—W. J. Dickinson, 343 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago. Regular meet- 
—-— 3rd Monday each month, except June, 

y and August. 
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The Allegheny Regional Advisory 
Board will hold its next meeting at Hotel 
Morgan, Morgantown, W. Va., on Thurs- 
day, June 12. The Morgantown Chamber 
of Commerce and other organizations are 
planning to entertain the members with 
sightseeing trips and other diversions. 


The Missouri Pacific, in an effort to 
promote the building of more farm store- 
houses for grain, is operating a special 
grain bin exhibit train through 25 Kansas 
towns during the early part of June. 
The Kansas State Agricultural college 
and the Southwestern Wheat Improve- 
ment Association are co-operating with 
the railroad in the exhibit, which displays 
modern bins of approved types. 


The Union Pacific will add open top 
cbservation cars to the Portland and 
Continental limiteds on June 7, as a 
feature of summer _ vacation travel 
through the Columbia River gorge coun- 
try between Portland, Ore, and _ the 
Dalles. The new service, which is in 
addition to regular observation car serv- 
ice, is offered to all passengers holding 
standard sleeping car space. The open 
top cars seat 92 passengers and are up- 
holstered in leather. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis has added to its passenger service 
between Nashville, Tenn., and Memphis, 
a new train which it has named the 
Volunteer. This train operates on a 
6-hr. 15-min. schedule, which is 1 hr. and 
30 min. faster than the present schedules. 
The train leaves each terminal at 2:45 
p.m. and arrives at the opposite terminal 
at 9 p.m. It carries de luxe day coaches 
and a combination Pullman cafe-parlor 
car equipped with dining room space, a 
buffet and a soda fountain. 


West Coast Speed Improved 


Following the reduction in schedules 
between Chicago and the Pacific coast on 
June 1, the Southern Pacific and the 
Great Northern have improved schedules 
between Portland and San Francisco and 
between Seattle and Vancouver respec- 
tively. The changes made by the South- 
ern Pacific between Portland and San 
Francisco, 771 miles, are effective June 
15, apply to four trains and effect a sav- 
ing of as much as 50 min. The schedule 
of the Shasta Limited will be cut 50 min. 
southbound and 40 min. northbound, 
thereby establishing a through time of 
25 hr. 40 min. The Cascade Limited’s 
time will be 21 hr. 35 min. southbound, 
and 21 hr. 40 min, northbound, a reduc- 
tion of 25 min. and 15 min. respectively. 
The reduction on the Klamath amounts 
to 50 min. southbound and 20 min. north- 
bound, thereby providing a lapsed time of 
24 hr. and 30 min. southbound and 24 hr. 
northbound. The West Coast Limited 
will run from Portland to San Francisco 
in 26 hr. and 35 min., or 30 min. quicker 
than at present. The northbound sched- 
ule remains unchanged, the lapsed time 
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being 26 hr. The Southern Pacific will 
also shorten passenger train schedules 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
the reductions amounting to as much as 
30 min. 

The Great Northern, effective June 1, 
reduced the schedule of the International 
Limited between Seattle and Vancouver 
30 min., thus making the time 5 hr. and 
15 min. for the 155 miles. The American 
now operates between Vancouver and 
Seattle in 5 hr., a reduction of 40 min. 


Airplanes to Washington 
Every Hour 


Miss Amelia Earhart, well-known flyer, 
announces in New York that plans are 
in progress for establishing an airplane 
passenger line between New York and 
Washington, next August, on which 
planes will leave each city every hour 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., and make the trip 
in about two and one-half hours. The 
statements regarding the speed are some- 
what vague but the fastest schedule men- 
tioned is 2 hours, 35 minutes, including 
the trip to or from the flying field at the 
beginning and at the end of each journey. 
This contemplates flying time of one hour, 
45 minutes, or about 120 miles an hour. 
The transportation company is to be 
known as the New York-Philadelphia- 
Washington Airway Corporation, and 
Miss Earhart is to be vice-president. The 
president is Nicholas Ludington. It is 
proposed to make the fare the same as 
that by rail in a Pullman car. 


Bill of Lading and Livestock 
Contract Amended 


For the purpose principally of making 
changes necessitated by the amendments 
of March 4, 1927 to Section 3(2) of the 
interstate commerce act relating to trans- 
portation charges, and by the amendment 
of April 23, 1930 to Section 20(11) relat- 
ing to claims and suits, the carriers, par- 
ties to Consolidated Freight Classification 
No. 6, Agent D. T. Lawrence’s I. C. C.- 
O. C. No. 50, Agent E. H. Dulaney’s I. 
C. C. No. 34, Agent R. C. Fyfe’s I. C. C. 
No. 19, by Supplement No. 1, issued May 
23, and filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on May 24, to become effec- 
tive August 1, 1930, have amended the 
domestic bill of lading and the livestock 
contract currently in use. The changes 
are: 

Section 2(b) of the contract terms and 
conditions of the domestic bill of lading 
and Section 2 (c) of the contract terms 
and conditions of the livestock contract, 
both relating to claims and suits, are 
changed for the purpose of meeting the 
amendment of April 23, 1930, to Section 
20(11) of the interstate commerce act. 

Section 7 of the contract terms and con- 
ditions of the domestic bill of lading and 
Section 3 of the contract terms and condi- 
tions of the livestock contract, both relat- 
ing to transportation charges, are changed 
for the purpose of meeting the amendment 
of March 4, 1927, to Section 3(2) of the 
interstate commerce act. 

Section 9(d) of the contract terms and 
conditions of the domestic bill of lading 
and Section 5(d) of the contract terms 
and conditions of the livestock contract, 
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in so far as they refer to general average, 
are changed for the purpose of adopting 
the change in the export bill of lading re- 
lating to general average, and prescribed 
by the commission in Export Bill of Lad- 
ing, 156 I. C. C. 188. 

On the face of the domestic bill of lad- 
ing, under routing directions, the words 
(Delivering Carrier.) are removed from 
the parentheses and placed on the line 
above. Also on the face of the domestic 
bill of lading the provision about payment 
of charges by the consignee is prefaced by 
the words “Subject to Section 7 of con- 
ditions,” and the words “(See section 7 of 
conditions.)”, at the bottom, are elimin- 
ated. Similar changes are made in the 
livestock contract. 

The commission has announced that ob- 
jections, if any, including a statement of 
ground or grounds of objection, to these 
changes in the domestic bill of lading and 
the livestock contract, must be filed with 
the commission on or before July 1. 


Illinois Coal Rate Hearing 


A hearing on intrastate rates on 
bituminous coal between points in Illinois 
was opened at Chicago on June 2 before 
representatives of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission. Representatives of 
the railroads contend that rates should be 
placed on a level with tariffs approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in 1928, which are somewhat higher than 
the present rates. They also testified that 
the present rates, which the Illinois 
Commerce Commission put in effect a 
year ago, discriminate against interstate 
commerce and have resulted in losses to 
the carriers. The Illinois District Traffic 
League, a voluntary organization of 
shippers and receivers of freight, located 
in the Illinois Freight Association terri- 
tory, asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to require the railroads to 
file with the Commissicn information 
showing the cost of transporting coal 
between representative points in Illinois. 





FOREIGN ENGINEERING GROUPS are now 
engaged in the construction of several 
hundred miles of railway in Turkey, in 
accordance with the railway program 
adopted in 1925, Department of Commerce 
reports state. The program includes the 
construction of some 2,500 kilometers 
(1,553 miles) of new lines, and the ac- 
quisition, control and operation by the 
government of the more _ important 
privately-owned railways in the country. 
At present 1,282 kilometers (797 miles) 
are under construction. Approximately 
180 kilometers are being built by the 
Turkish government, 700 kilometers by 
a Swedish group, 380 kilometers by a 
German concern and 22 kilometers by a 
native company. 

The total length of railroads now in 
operation in Turkey, not including lines 
planned or under construction, is 5,216 
kilometers (3,241 miles), of which 2,554 
kilometers are controlled by the govern- 
ment and 2,662 kilometers by private 
interests. There are five gages: 5 ft.; 
4 ft. 8% in.; 3 ft. 3 in.; 2 ft. 6 in. and 
2 ft. 
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Car Ownership and Standardiza- 
tion Discussions in Britain 


The Federation of British Industries 
has recently issued a statement setting 
forth its position in connection with 
present discussions of ownership, pooling 
and standardization of freight cars in 
service on railways of Great Britain. A 
statement of the railways in this con- 
nection was made in a recent issue of 
Railway Newsletter, official publicity 
pamphlet of the British Railways Press 
Bureau, and summarized in the Railway 
Age of November 30, 1929, page 1307. 

The statement of the federation sum- 
marizes its position under three heads. 
As to the present system of car owner- 
ship the federation “is definitely of the 
opinion that the present system of car 
ownership should be continued on the 
ground that there is no adequate evidence 
that the abolition of private ownership 
would confer any appreciable benefit on 
any branch of industry. On the con- 
trary, there is much evidence which 
would tend to show that it would create 
not only greater cost of transport of 
coal, but a shortage of cars for mineral 
trafic and consequent dislocation of 
trade.” 

On the question of pooling, the find- 
ings of the federation are that “the 
creation of compulsory pools would re- 
sult in the operations of the collieries 
being practically controlled by the rail- 
way companies, or other controlling 
body .... It would deprive the colliery 
owner of the disposition of its cars and 
he would be at the mercy of the railway 
companies or other controlling body as 
to the number of cars supplied and when 
supplied.” 

On the third point, the standardization 
of cars, the federation finds that com- 
plete standardization of rolling stock 
must be preceded by the standardization 
of railway terminals and other facilities 
for the handling of such standardized 
equipment. 


New Station Under Construction 
at Milan 


To relieve the inadequacy of the ex- 
isting Central station at Milan (Italy) 
the Italian State Railways are building 
a new passenger terminal on an unre- 
stricted site some 700 yds. north of the 
Present station, at a cost of over 
$50,000,000. The building itself, which 
will be in the classical style, is to be 
U-shaped, with passenger accommoda- 
tions and some offices in a main building 
670 ft. long at the head of the trainshed 
and additional offices located in two 
wings 500 ft. long on either side of 
the trainshed. The shed itself, which is 
covered by a five-span glass roof, con- 
tains 22 main tracks and two switching 
tracks, each served by two platforms from 
1,000 ft. to 1,070 ft. in length. One 
Platform for each track will be 24 ft. 
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wide and reserved exclusively for pas- 
sengers, while the other, 13 ft. wide, will 
be used for baggage, mail and train 
supplies. The eight tracks in the center 
of the shed will be used exclusively by 
express and de luxe trains, while the 
outer groups are for local and suburban 
trains. Engine terminals and coach 
yards are grouped north of the station. 

The most interesting feature of the 
new terminal, which will be one of the 
largest in Europe when completed, is the 
use of elevated tracks and of several 
different levels. Ticket offices, baggage 
rooms, etc., are located at street level 
under the main concourse, which, with 
the tracks, is raised approximately 25 
ft. above the ground. All baggage, mail, 
express and train supplies, however, are 
handled at street level, in space provided 
directly under the trainshed and con- 
nected with the main tracks by elevators 
capable of raising loaded freight cars. 
Restaurants, barber shops and other 
passenger conveniences are on a still 
lower level, under the concourse and 
ticket offices. 


Chilean Railroad Development 
Progresses 


Marked progress has been made in the 
field of transportation during recent years 
by the Republic of Chile, according to 
a study of the railroads of that country 
just issued by W. Rodney Long, Trans- 
portation division, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. As a result of the 
introduction of modern practices, the 
survey shows, the republic has improved 
mechanical efficiency, operating methods 
and labor conditions on its various sys- 
tems, so that it now possesses some of 
the best operated railway lines in Latin 
America. 

At present, the total length of steam 
rcads in Chile is approximately 11,000 
kilometers (about 6,831 miles), or nearly 
double the mileage of 20 years ago. 
While construction has proceeded steadily 
since the beginning of the century, the 
greatest period of construction was be- 
tween 1911 and 1915, when some 2,500 
kilometers (1,553 miles) of new line 
were built. A construction program in- 
augurated two years ago calls for the 
completion, within the next six years, 
of 900 additional kilometers (559 miles) 
of track, at a cost of about 183,000,000 
pesos (approximately $22,143,000). State- 
owned lines account for nearly 70 per 
cent of the total mileage; British lines 
for about 22 per cent, and American- 
owned lines for the remainder. 

Total capital investments in Chilean: 
railroads in 1927, Mr. Long’s report 
shows, amounted to 1,800,000,000 pesos 
($217,800,000), of which amount Chilean 
capital in government-owned enterprises 
represented 46 per cent, British invest- 
ments 42 per cent and North American 
capital slightly less than three per cent. 

Although railroad equipment is now 
manufactured in Chile, the bulk of the 
country’s requirements are obtained from 
outside sources, with the United States 
as the outstanding producer. During the 
10 years ending in 1927, total Chilean 
imports of railroad equipment were valued 
at 402,000,000 pesos ($48,642,000). 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 











Locomotives 
Tue Soutn ArricAN Iron & STEEL 
Corporation, Lrtp., Pretorious, South 


Africa, has ordered one 4-8-2 type loco- 
motive from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Mexican Raitway is inquiring for 
85 box cars of 30 tons’ capacity, 15 auto 
box cars and 15 flat cars of 40 tons’ ca- 
pacity and 4 caboose cars. 


Tue LenicH Navication Coat Com- 
PANY has ordered seven air dump cars 
of 30 cu. yd. capacity from the Magor 
Car Corporation. 


THe Unitep Fruit Company has 
ordered 25 banana cars from the Magor 
Car Corporation. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age 
of May 17. 


Passenger Cars 


THE RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & Po- 
TOMAC is inquiring for two coaches. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—See 


Union Pacific. 


THE Mexican Raitway is inquiring 
for four steel coaches. 


Tue Erte is inquiring for eight through 
line coaches seventy feet long. 


THE Union Paciric is inquiring for 14 
chair cars of which four will be used 
by the Chicago & North Western, 10 
baggage cars and 1 baggage and mail 


car. 

THE Miussouri-KansAs-TExas has 
ordered three dining cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Company.  In- 


quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of April 19. 


THE Cuicaco, BuRLINGTON & QUINCY 
has ordered five gas-electric rail motor 
cars from the Pullman Car & Manufac- 
turing Corporation, the 400 hp. power 
plant to be furnished by the Electro- 
Motive Company. 


Erre.—The 10 gas-electric rail motor 
cars ordered from the Bethlehem Sieel 
Company as reported in the Railway Age 
of May 31, will be equipped with Electro- 
Motive Company’s power plants; each 
car will have two 300-hp. engine units. 


Signaling 


TuHeE Loursvitte & NASHVILLE has con- 
tracted with the Union Switch & Signal 
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Company for the installation of an electric 
interlocking plant, type F, at Thirteenth 
street, Birmingham, Ala. ; 63-lever 
machine, Model 14. The machine will 
operate 30 semaphore signals and 58 
switch movements. This plant is to be 
installed in connection with the exten- 
sive separation of grades, in which enter- 
prise are interested the City of Birming- 
ham and the Southern Railway. 


Tue CANADIAN Paciric has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany material for electro-mechanical in- 
terlocking at Richmond street, London, 
Ontario. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue LenicH VALLEY has ordered one 
automatic locomotive washing machine 
for use at Sayre, Pa., from the Transpor- 
tation Equipment Corporation, New York. 


Iron and Steel 


THe PENNSYLVANIA has. ordered 400 
tons of steel for a bridge at Seward, Pa., 
from the American Bridge Company. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & Onto has ordered 
125 tons of steel for a bridge at Mulligan, 
Ohio. from the Mt. Vernon Bridge Com- 
pany 


AFTER SEVERAL MONTHS of negotiations, 
the rolling stock manufacturers of Europe 
have concluded an agreement to form an 
international cartel, according to a report 
received in the Department of Commerce. 
The main purpose of such a cartel is to 
avoid the detrimental effects of competi- 
tion in export markets, which have been 
keenly felt in recent years, particularly 
in connection with deals in Holland, 
Egypt, Turkey and South America, where 
an agreement between the European man- 
ufacturers would have been much to their 
advantage. 

A tentative agreement was reached last 
January by the German, Belgian and 
French manufacturers. Since that time 
the Italian government has given its sup- 
port, so that the Italian industry is 
also. represented, while reconciliation of 
Czechoslovakian and Austrian claims has 
made it possible to secure the adherence 
of the rolling stock industry in those 
two countries British manufacturers 
have not joined the cartel 

It is reported that the international 
agreement in regard to export quotas has 
been concluded on the following basis: 
Belgium to obtain about 32 per cent of 
the total; Germany, 28.6 per cent; France, 
13.5 per cent; Italy, rather more than 
10 per cent; Czechoslovakia and Hungary, 
a little over six per cent; Austria about 
two per cent, and Switzerland, about one 
per cent 

The cartel has been formed for one 
year, with headquarters in Paris. The 
general secretary and a delegate from 
each country will reside there, in order 
that meetings may be called rapidly, if 
necessary 
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Supply Trade 








A. H. Purdom has resigned from the 
railroad sales department of the Wood 
Conversion Company, Chicago, and will 
open an office to handle railway supplies. 


James J. Crawford has been appointed 
representative of the Railway Appliance 
division of the American Fork & Hoe 
Company, with headquarters in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


The Air Reduction Sales Company 
has moved its executive offices from 342 
Madison avenue to the Lincoln build- 
ing, Forty-second street opposite the 
Grand Central, New York City. 


The Superheater Company has moved 
its offices from 17 East Forty-second 
street to the Lincoln building, 60 East 
Forty-second street, New York City. 


The Morrison Railway Supply Cor- 
poration, Buffalo, N. Y., has moved its 
Chicago offices to 650 Railway Ex- 
change building. R. B. Alfonte has 
been appointed assistant to the manager 
of the Chicago branch. 


Paul E. Illman has been elected vice- 
president of Dwight P. Robinson & 
Company, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Iilman graduated from Harvard in 1909, 
was formerly vice-president of the 
Peoples Bank of Buffalo and has lately 
been connected with S. W. Straus & 
Company, and Charles F. Noyes Com- 
pany. 


Lawford Howard Fry, metallurgical 
engineer of the Standard Steel Works 
Company, Burnham, Pa., has resigned 
and has been appointed railway engi- 
neer of the Edgewater Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Fry was born at 
Richmond, P. Q., Canada, on June 16, 





Lawford Howard Fry 


1873. He attended private schools in 
the United States, Canada and England, 
and the City and Guilds of London 
Technical College, 1893; University of 
Goltingen, 1894, and Hannoversche 
Technische Hochschule, 1894-97. In 
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1897 he became employed in the erect- 
ing shop of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works and in 1904 was appointed en- 
gineer of tests. From 1904 until 1913 
he was technical representative of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works in Europe, 
during the latter year becoming metal- 
lurgical engineer of the Standard Steel 
Works Company. During 1909 Mr. 
Fry became an affiliate member of the 
American Railway Master Mechanics’ 
Association, now Division V—Mechani- 
cal, American Railway Association. He 
is a member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; Institution of Me- 
chanical Engineers; Institution of Civil 
Engineers; Institution of Locomotive 
Engineers; American Society for Test- 
ing Materials; Iron and Steel Institute, 
and American Iron and Steel Institute. 
He is the author of “A Study of the 
Locomotive Boiler” and numerous tech- 
nical papers. 


Obituary 


A. L. Greenabaum, vice president O. 
F. Jordan Company, East Chicago, Ind., 
died at Chicago on June 4 after an ex- 
tended illness. 


Boone V. H. Johnson, sales agent of 
the General Steel Castings Corporation, 
Granite City, Ill, and formerly vice- 
president and sales agent of the Com- 
monwealth Steel Company, died at 
Barnes hospital, St. Louis, Mo., on June 
2, following an illness of ten weeks. Mr. 
3arnes had been connected with the 
Commonwealth Steel Company for 12 
years. 


The Hannauer Memorial Tablet 


Unveiled on June 5, this bronze panel, 24 sq. ft. 
in extent, has been placed in the North station, 
Boston, Mass., by the directors of the Boston 
& Maine as a memorial to the late President 
George Hannauer. It is located in the center ° 
the concourse, between the entrance to tracks 4 
and 6-7. 
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ALBANY Port District CoMMIssION.— 
The Port District Commission of Albany, 
N. Y., has awarded to Henry Dumary, 
Albany, a contract for the construction of 
about 30,000 ft. of railroad track on Wes- 
terlo Island in connection with the com- 
pletion of improvements at the Port of 
Albany. The amount of the contract is 
$130,405. The track facilities worked out 
by the Port Commission call for a loop 
track system feeding from the main lines 
of the West Shore and the Delaware & 
Hudson to the dock front. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA Fe.—The 
Los Angeles (Cal.) board of public works 
receives bids until June 11 for the con- 
struction of a street subway under the 
tracks of this company at Sixth street, 
Los Angeles. 


BattrmorE & Onro.—Automatic block 
signals, extension of side tracks and other 
improvements are to be carried out on 
the line between Glenwood, Pa., and 
Wheeling, W. Va., to cost about $1,223,000. 
Between Gilkeson, Pa. and Wheeling, 
41.5 miles, dispatcher control is to be 
installed. Between Glenwood Junction 
and Gilkeson, about 18 miles, the new 
track to be laid will aggregate 5.5 miles, 
providing double track between these 
points. At Clokey there will be a new 
siding to hold 80 cars. The Glenwood 
roundhouse will be enlarged to accommo- 
date Mallet locomotives. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—A contract for 
the construction, exclusive of machinery, 
of a modern fireproof coal pier at New- 
port News, Va., has been awarded by this 
company to the W. Horace Williams Com- 
pany of New Orleans, La. The new pier, 
one of the largest projects provided for in 
the 1930 budget of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
is to be located on the waterfront, on 
property owned by the railway company 
near Little Boat Harbor, about one-half 
mile east of present pier No. 9. It will be 
1,000 ft. long and 70 ft. wide and will con- 
sist of a concrete dock supported on con- 
crete piles. After machinery is erected 
the pier will be capable of loading coal 
on any ship now in ocean trade economi- 
cally and with a minimum amount of 
breakage. Ample supporting yards will 
be provided back of the pier, while a 
35-ft. channel will be dredged to deep 
water. Work will begin within the next 
few days and construction under the con- 
tract with the Williams Company is ex- 
pected to be completed in about seven 
months. 


CursapeaKE & Onto—This company 
will build a 6,300-ft. single-track tunnel 
at an estimated cost of $2,200,000 to 
parallel the old Big Bend tunnel between 
Big Bend, W. Va., and Hilldale, about 
nine miles east of Hinton. A contract 
for the work has been let to Haley, Chis- 
holm & Morris, Charlottesville, Va. The 
consiruction of the new tunnel with its 
approaches will provide a double-track 
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between Talcott and Hilldale, a distance 
of two miles, which hitherto has been 
single track. 


Curcaco, BurLincton & QuriNncy.—A 
contract has been awarded to John Light- 
holder, Streator, Ill, for the construc- 
tion of a new passenger station and a 
new freight station at Streator. A con- 
tract for the construction of a 900-ton 
reinforced concrete automatic electric 
coaling station at Galesburg, IIl., has been 
let to Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago. 


CINCINNATI UNION TERMINAL.—A con- 
tract for the construction of concrete 
masonry for the new lines of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific into the Union 
terminal at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
let to the Kerpen Construction Company, 
Cincinnati, at a total cost of about $150,- 
000. 


DeLAWwARE & Hupson.—Elimination of 
the Vials crossing of this company’s tracks 
north of Westport, N. Y., by carrying the 
highway over the tracks 375 ft. north of 
the present crossing at an estimated cost 
of $128,000 has been directed by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of New York. 


Ertre.—A contract for the construction 
of a grade crossing elimination structure 
at Cleveland, Ohio, has been awarded to 
the Stevens Construction Company, 
Cleveland. 


ILtinois CENTRAL.—A contract for the 
construction of a reinforced concrete ice 
loading platform with dimensions of 14 
ft. by 1,484 ft. at Waterloo, Iowa, has 
been awarded to the Zitterell-Mills Con- 
struction Company, Webster City, Iowa. 


LouIsvILLE & NASHVILLE.—This com- 
pany has applied to the War Department 
for permission to reconstruct the bridge 
over the Cumberland river at Nashville, 
Tenn., at a cost of about $220,000. 


Marine CENTRAL.—This company has 
awarded a contract for the reconstruction 
of a portion of the existing wharves and 
the building of additions to wharves at 
Portland, Me., to the Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott Corporation, New York City, at an 
approximate cost of $700,000. This work 
is part of this company’s $2,000,000 pro- 
gram of port and terminal development at 
Portland, and is in addition to work to be 
done under a contract reported in the 
Railway Age of February 1. 


Missourr Paciric.—A contract for the 
construction of a two-story reinforced 
concrete warehouse at Kansas City, Mo., 
has been let to the Patti Construction 
Company, Kansas City, at a cost of about 
$50,000. 


New York CENTRAL.—The low bid of 


the Walsh Construction Company, Syra-. 


cuse, N. Y., $42,329, for the elimination 
of the Main street crossing of the New 
York Central south of New Hamburg, 
N. Y., has been approved by the Public 
Service Commission of New York and the 
railroad has been directed to award the 
contract. 


New York CENTRAL—DELAWARE & 
Hupson.—The Public Service Commis- 
sion of New York has approved a plan of 
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interlocking signals to be installed at the 
crossing of the Troy and Schenectady 
branch of the New York Central and the 
Schenectady-Mechanicville branch of the 
Delaware & Hudson in Schenectady, N. Y. 
Under the new plan the interlocking tower 
now controlling the crossing will be dis- 
mantled and train movements over the 
crossing will be governed by signals con- 
trolled from Tower 8, east of the cross- 
ing. Track changes to be made at the 
same time will eliminate one track of the 
New York Central leaving one main track 
of that road crossed by two D. & H. 
tracks. 


Paciric GREAT EASTERN.—A _ contract 
has been awarded to W. C. Arnett for 
grading for the construction of 5.2 miles 
of new line and a new yard at Lillooet, 
B. C., at a cost of about $100,000. It was 
reported in the Railway Age of May 10 
that bids for this work were being re- 
ceived. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company has re- 
cently awarded contracts as follows: To 
the John F. Casey Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for the construction of a side track 
connection to the Oakley factory colony, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, at a cost of $169,000; to 
the same company for grading, masonry, 
paving, etc., from the Allegheny river 
bridge to Twentieth street, Pittsburgh, at 
a cost of approximately $62,000; to the 
Nicholson Company, Inc., New York, for 
the construction of circular reinforced 
concrete coal pockets and auxiliary equip- 
ment at Gray’s Ferry avenue and Alter 
street and at Twenty-Ninth street and 
Sedgley avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., at esti- 
mated costs of $185,000 and $38,000, re- 
spectively; to the Frederick Snare Corpor- 
ation, New York, for the placing of deck 
slabs on bridges Nos. 4.21 and 4.25 over 
the Hackensack river west of Marion, 
N. J., at a combined cost of $148,400; to 
the Mellon Construction Company, Chi- 
cago, for the construction of a wye con- 
necting track between the Pennsylvania’s 
Cincinnati and Logansport divisions and 
the reconstruction of a bridge over the 
Mississinewa river at Ridgeville, Ind., at a 
total cost of about $85,000; to the Fer- 
guson & Edmondson Company, Pitts- 
burgh, for the construction of an over- 
head highway bridge and an undergrade 
pedestrian subway at Seward, Pa., at a 
cost of $62,000; to the Jobson-Gifford 
Company, New York, for the removal of 
the superstructure of a jump-over bridge 
at Colonia, N. J., at a cost of $38,600; to 
Sinclair & Grigg, Philadelphia, for the 
extension of elevated tracks east of 
Twenty-Seventh street and Gray’s Ferry 
avenue to Washington avenue and the 
construction of a bridge over Twenty- 
Sixth street, Philadelphia, at a total cost 
of approximately $32,000, and to the Bates 
& Rogers Construction Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the construction of plat- 
forms, shelters, sidewalks and driveways 
at the Newark, Ohio, passenger station, at 
an estimated cost of $29,000. 


SouTHERN Paciric—The California 
highway commission plans the construc- 
tion of highway subways under the tracks 
of this company at Em:grant Gap, Cal., 
and Cottonwood. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL.—Equipment 
Trust.—A syndicate of eighteen Canadian 
and American banking houses headed by 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., is offering $15,- 
750,000 of 4% per cent equipment trust, 
series L, certificates of this company, 
maturing in installments from 1931 to 
1945, at prices to yield from 4.15 to 4.85 
per cent. 


Cuicaco & ALtton.—Stockholders Pe- 
tition.—A group of common and preferred 
stockholders of this railroad petitioned 
the Federal Court at Chicago on June 4 
to suspend the foreclosure order entered 
by the court recently. The stockholders 
charged that their rights have not been 
properly protected and that they have 
been discriminated against in favor of the 
bondholders of the road. 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LovISsvILLE.— 
Bonds.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue and sell $1,000,000 of 
first and general mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds to Potter & Co, and Harris, Forbes 
& Co., at 101.75 and interest. 


Rock Istanp & Paciric.— 
Equipment Trust—The First National 
Bank and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler are 
offering $14,040,000 of this company’s 4% 
per cent equipment trust, series Q, cer- 
tificates, maturing in installments from 
' 1930 to 1945, at prices yielding from 
3.5 to 4.6 per cent. 


CHICAGO, 


Cuicora & NorTHWESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has applied. to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its line from Chicora 
to Clara, Miss., 8.9 miles. 


Erie.—Equipment Trust Certificates.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
for an issue of $6,690,000 of 44 per cent 
equipment trust certificates, to be offered 
for competitive bidding. 


FitoripoA CentrAL & GuLF.—Abandon- 
ment—Examiner M. S. Jameson has 
recommended in a proposed report that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
prove this company’s application for au- 
thority to abandon its line from Inglis to 
Hernando, Fla., 29.54 miles. 


Great NortTuern.—<Abandonment.—In 
an application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission this company asks authority 
to abandon its line between Molson and 
Oroville, Wash., 23.49 miles. 


Gutr, Mosre & NortHern—New 
Director —Ward C. Castle, executive vice- 
president of the National Bank of the 
Republic, Chicago, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors. 


ILLINoIs TERMINAL.—Acquisition—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission on June 
+ approved the acquisition by this com- 
pany of control, by lease, of the railroad 
properties of the Alton & Eastern, the St. 
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Louis & Alton, and the O'Fallon freight 
line of the East St. Louis & Suburban. 


Kaypeross.—A bandonment.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to abandon its entire 
line extending from Ballston Spa., N. Y., 
to Middle Grove, 12 miles. 


MINNEAPOLIS, ANOKA & CuYUNA 
Rance Ratroap.—Acquisition.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to acquire and 
operate the entire line of railroad former- 
ly owned and operated by the Minne- 
apolis, Anoka & Cuyuna Range Railway, 
extending from Minneapolis, Minn., to 
Anoka, 20.7 miles. The new company 
acquired the line from a purchaser who 
bought the property at a receiver’s sale. 


New York Centrat.—Equipment Trust. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to assume 
obligation and liability in respect of 
$3,945,000 of its 4% per cent equipment 
trust of 1930 certificates, maturing in 
installments from 1931 to 1945. The 
issue was authorized for sale to the high- 
est bidder, Salomon Brothers & Hutzler, 
at 99.71, making the average annual cost 
to the railroad 4.5456 per cent. 


New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Lovis.— 
Application to Acquire W. & L. E. With- 
drawn.—At the request of this company 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
dismissed its application for authority to 
acquire control of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, which had been assigned for hear- 
ing on June 9 at the same time as the 
applications of the Wabash and New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis for similar 
authority. Counsel for the Nickel Plate 
in a letter to the commission said that 
the application was not in harmony with 
the commission’s consolidation plan and 
that it is its intention to make, or join 
in the making of, an application to the 
commission for a modification of the plan; 
therefore it seemed appropriate to with- 
draw the pending application until such 
new application may be presented. It 
has been expected that an application 
would be filed with the commission, 
probably by the Chesapeake & Ohio, for 
authority to group into a single system 
the Van Sweringen roads in the East, 
most of which were grouped into a single 
system in the commission’s plan, together 
with a request for modifications to in- 
clude the Wheeling & Lake Erie and 
other properties not so included in the 
plan. 

The Nickel Plate also filed with the 
commission motions to dismiss the pro- 
ceedings on the applications of the 
Wabash and the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia for authority to acquire control of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie, which were 
promptly denied by Division 4 of the com- 
mission on June 4. The motion as to the 
P. & W. V. application stated that it had 
failed to show any present or probable fu- 
ture ability to take advantage of any au- 
thority which might be granted by the 
commission or to secure control of the 
stock on any terms, and that as to the 
Wabash denied that the certificates of de- 
posit representing the controlling interest 
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in the Wheeling stock owned by the 
Nickel Plate were available for acquisi- 
tion by the Wabash. Both motions also 
opposed the applications on the ground 
that the Wabash and P. & W. V. are con- 
trolled indirectly by the Pennsylvania and 
that acquisition of control of the Whecl- 
ing by either would be a step, and per- 
haps an irrevocable step, toward including 
the Wheeling, and other roads assigned in 
the commission’s consolidation plan to the 
Wabash system, in the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem. The Nickel Plate also contended that 
the Wheeling should be assigned to the 
same as the Nickel Plate and referred 
again to its intention to make, or join in 
the making, of an application which would 
be accompanied by a motion for a modi- 
fication of the commission’s plan. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Lease of W.J.& S. S. 
Approved—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission on June 4 announced its ap- 
proval, subject to certain conditions, of 
the acquisition by the Pennsylvania of 
control of the railroad properties of the 
West Jersey & Seashore under lease. 


READING.—Equipment Trust—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to assume obli- 
gation and liability in respect of $7,080,000 
of its 4% per cent series M equipment 
trust certificates, maturing in installments 
from 1930 to 1945. The issue is author- 
ized for sale to the highest bidder, 
Edward Lowber Stokes & Co., at 99.8375, 
making the average annual cost to the 
railroad 4.5263 per cent. 


TENNESSEE & NortTH CAROLINA.—Ac- 
quisition.—The Interstate | Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Smoky 
Mountain, a subsidiary of this company, 
to acquire 1.2 miles of line in Sevierville, 
Tenn., being the unabandoned part of the 
Pigeon River Railroad. 


Waeetinc & Lake Erie.— Motion to 
Dismiss Acquisition Applications Denied. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied the motion filed by this com- 
pany asking it to dismiss the applications 
filed by the Wabash and the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia for authority to acquire 
control of the Wheeling on the ground 
that the two companies are controlled 
by the Pennsylvania and that the commis- 
sion’s consolidation plan contemplated 
putting them in an independent system. 
The motion also applied to the Nickel 
Plate application but the latter was with- 
drawn. The Wabash, in its answer to 
the W. & L. E. motion, said there was 
no reason why, pending the outcome of 
the commission’s inquiry and action with 
respect to ownership of Wabash stock 
by the Pennsylvania Company, “the in- 
dependence and full legal faculties of the 
Wabash in its application to the commis- 
sion should be abridged, suspended or in 
any way qualified.” It added that its 
application is itself “the assertion of its 
own freedom from improper domination.” 


Average Prices of Stocks and 
of Bonds 


June 3 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 126.43 127.95 136.61 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 90.26 


Last Last 
week year 


93.53 


93.76 
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Dividends Declared 


Ann Arbor.—Common initial, $6.00, annually; 
Preferred initial, $5.00, annually, both payable 
June 10 to holders of record June 7. 

Buffalo & Susquehanna.—Preferred, $2.00, 
semi-annually, payable June 30 to holders of 
record June 14. 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—Common, $2.50, quar- 
terly, payable July 1 to holders of record June 11. 

Erie.—First and Second Preferred, 2 per cent, 
payable June 30 to holders of record June 14; 
First and Second Preferred, 2 per cent, payable 
December 31 to holders of record December 13. 

Great Northern.—2% per cent, payable August 
1 to holders of record June 25. 

Gulf, Mobile & Northern.—Preferred, 11% per 
cent, quarterly, payable July 1 to holders of 
record June 14. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford.—Com- 
mon, $1.50, quarterly; Preferred, $1.75, quar- 
terly, both payable July 1 to holders of record 
June 7. 

Pere Marquette—Common, $1.50, quarterly, 
payable June 30 to holders of record June 9; 
Prior Preferred and Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, 


payable August 1 to holders of record July 5. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia.—$1.50. quarterly, 
payable July 31 to holders of record July 15. 

St. Louis Southwestern.—Preferred, 1% per 
cent, quarterly, payable June 30 to holders of 
record June 12. 

Texas & Pacific—Common, 1% per cent, 
quarterly; Preferred, 1% per cent, both payable 
June 30 to holders of record June 14. 


Wabash.—Preferred A, 1% per cent, quar- 


terly, payable August 25 to holders of record 
July 25. 
STEAM AND ELectric - LocoMOTIVE 


SANDERS.—An eight-page booklet issued 
by the Viloco Railway Company, Chicago, 
describes the latest Viloco sanders for 
steam and electric locomotive service. 
After pointing out that these sanders are 
the result of sander-building experience 
extending over nearly a quarter of a 
century, the booklet illustrates clearly 
how the sanders are built and operated. 
Single, double, triple and quadruple type 
sanders are shown, also a booster sander, 
an improved duplex engineers’ valve, a 
sander trap cover, and an automatic rail 
washer. Line drawings show the applica- 
tion of Viloco sanders to various classes 
of locomotives. 





On the New Haven at East 
Lyme, Conn. 
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Accounting Department Changes on C. N. R. 


Effective June 1, J. M. Rosevear, gen- 
eral comptroller of the Canadian National 
at Montreal, Que. and C. E. Friend, 
assistant general comptroller, with the 
same headquarters, retired and the follow- 
ing appointments were made: J. B. 
McLaren, comptroller of the central re- 
gion at Toronto, Ont., will serve as 
comptroller of the system ; T. H. Cooper, 
general auditor at Montreal, has been 
promoted to assistant comptroller, general 
accounts; A. C. Egan, comptroller at 
Winnipeg, Man., will serve as assistant 
comptroller, disbursements; W. S. Harri- 
son, general auditor of revenues at 
Montreal, has been advanced to assistant 
comptroller of revenues; F. Horton, gen- 
eral auditor at Detroit, Mich., has been 
promoted to assistant comptroller of 
subsidiary companies, all with headquar- 
ters at Montreal. J. F. Aitchison, 
assistant comptroller will serve as regional 
auditor at Toronto; T. J. Gracey, assis- 
tant comptroller, as regional auditor at 
Winnipeg; G. N. Palmer, comptroller, as 
regional auditor at Moncton, N. B., and 
C. B. Bird as auditor at Detroit. 

J. M. Rosevear commenced his railway 
career as a junior clerk in the mechanical 
accounting department at Montreal in 
1885, and served in various offices until 
1906 when he became traveling auditor 





J. M. Rosevear 


and later in the same year chief clerk 
of expenditures in the office of the auditor 


of disbursements. Mr. Rosevear suc- 
ceeded to the position of auditor of 
disbursements in 1908, was appointed 


general auditor in 1918, comptroller in 
1919 and general comptroller of the 
Canadian National system in 1923, the 
position from which he retires. 

C. E. Friend entered railroad service 
on January 2, 1894, as secretary to the 
traffic manager of the Canadian Pacific 
at Winnipeg, in which capacity he served 
until October, 1896, when he became 
connected with the Canadian Northern 
(now Canadian National) as stenographer 
to the superintendent at Winnipeg. He 








was appointed to the position of ac- 
countant in June of the following year 
and in June, 1901, became auditor. In 
November, 1910, Mr. Friend was advanced 
to general auditor, and was appointed 
comptroller at Toronto in November, 
1918. His jurisdiction was extended to 
include the Grand Trunk Pacific in 
August, 1920, and in February, 1923, he 
was promoted to assistant general comp- 
troller of the C. N. R. system at Montreal, 
in which capacity he served until his 
retirement. 

J. B. McLaren, who became comptroller 
of the system at Montreal, entered rail- 
road service in 1892 as an office boy at 
Brockville, Ont., and became a clerk at 
that point in 1897. In 1899 he was ap- 
pointed export freight clerk at Durand, 
Mich., and in turn served as accountant, 
chief clerk and cashier and agent until 
1901 when he was transferred to Mon- 
treal as clerk. He was appointed travel- 
ing auditor in 1905 and assistant chief 
clerk in 1907. In 1913 Mr. McLaren 
became auditor of freight accounts and 
in 1916 he was appointed auditor of 
revenues, which position he held until 
1919 when he was advanced to general 


auditor. In February, 1923, Mr. McLaren 
was promoted to comptroller of the 
central region with headquarters at 


Toronto, the position he vacates to be- 
come comptroller of the Canadian 
National system. 

T. H. Cooper, appointed assistant comp- 
troller, general accounts, commenced his 
railway career on leaving school in Eng- 
land and spent several years in the civil 
engineering department of what is now 
the London, Midland & Scottish of Great 
Britain. When he came to Canada in 
1912 he joined the accounting department 


of the Grand Trunk (now Canadian 
National) and in 1918 was appointed 
assistant to the general auditor. In 1922 


he was assigned to special work with the 
Canadian National preparatory to the 
amalgamation of the lines now forming 
the Canadian National system. In 1923, 
he was appointed assistant to the vice- 
president of finance of the C. N. R. Later 
he became general auditor of this road 
and the Canadian National Steamships. 
A. C. Egan, who. becomes assistant 
comptroller, disbursements, entered rail- 
road service in 1901 as an accountant at 
Winnipeg, with the Canadian Pacific. He 
became connected with roads now form- 
ing part of the Canadian National system 
in August, 1904, as a clerk in the audit 
department. In 1908 he was advanced to 
assistant chief clerk, and shortly there- 
after was appointed chief traveling 
auditor. In 1911, his jurisdiction was 
extended to include Toronto and he was 
assigned the position of auditor of 
agencies. In January, 1919, he was 
promoted to assistant to the comptroller 
of the C. N. R. at Toronto, a position 
he held until December, 1920, when he 
became general auditor at Toronto. He 
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ments. 


W. S. Harrison, appointed assistant 
comptroller of revenues at Montreal, 





C. E. Friend 





T. H. Cooper 





W. S. Harrison 


began his railway service at Mimico, Ont., 
in 1899 as a lampman and later served 
as agent at Strathroy, Ont., Mimico, 
Allandale, Collingwood, Lindsay and 
Campbellford, between that date and 1908 
when he became traveling auditor. He 
served as assistant chief clerk and chief 





served as comptroller at Winnipeg from 
February, 1923, until his recent appoint- 
ment as assistant comptroller, disburse- 
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clerk in the audit office, Montreal, until 
1918 when he became assistant to the 
auditor of revenues. In 1919 Mr. Harri- 
son was appointed auditor of revenues 
and in 1923 he became general auditor of 
revenues for the Canadian National 





J. B. McLaren 





A. C. Egan 





F. Horton 


system, the position he vacates to become 
assistant comptroller of revenues. 
Frederick Horton, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant comptroller of subsidiary 
companies at Montreal, joined the Ac- 
counting department of the Canadian 
National at Detroit in 1920 as auditor, 
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and was appointed comptroller in 1926, 
From January 1 of this year until his 
recent appointment, he has served as 
general auditor at Detroit. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


George W. Lamb has been appointed 
general auditor of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, with headquarters at Wilmington, 
N. C. 


John M. Scott, who has been elected 
secretary of the Louisville & Nashville, 
with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., has 
been connected with that road for 19 
years. He was born at Louisville on 
September 7, 1891, and entered railway 
service at the age of 15 years as an 





John M. Scott 


office boy for the principal locating en- 
gineer of the L. & N. Later he was 
advanced through the positions of file 
clerk, correspondence clerk, stenogra- 
pher and secretary to the assistant to 
the president. From 1914 to 1918 Mr. 
Scott served as secretary to the presi- 
dent and general manager of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis and dur- 
ing federal control of the railroads he 
was secretary to the federal manager of 
the Louisville & Nashville. On March 
1, 1920, he was appointed secretary to 
the president of the L. & N., then being 
promoted to executive chief clerk to 
the president and the executive vice- 
president on June 17, 1927. Mr. Scott's 
election to secretary became effective on 
May 15. 


Joseph C. Michael, who has been 
elected treasurer of the Louisville & 
Nashville, with headquarters at Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been in the service of that 
company for more than 30 years. He 
was born on April 1, 1884, and spent his 
early life in Louisville. Mr. Michael 
gained his first railway experience on 
March 26, 1900, as a stenographer in 
the local freight office of the L. & N. 
at Louisville. From 1903 to 1918 he 
served successively as secretary to the 
chief clerk to the third vice-president, 
in charge of traffic, stenographer and 
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yeneral clerk in the purchasing depart- 
ment, secretary to the chief clerk to the 
president and secretary to the first vice- 
president. On July 1, 1918, he was ap- 
pointed chief clerk to the federal man- 
ager of the Louisville & Nashville, con- 





Joseph C. Michael 


tinuing in a similar capacity after the 
return of the railroads to private con- 
trol on March 1, 1920, as chief clerk in 
the executive department. Mr. Michael 
was elected secretary on May 17, 1923, 
his election as treasurer taking effect 
on May 15. 


Traffic 


Edward Hare, general agent of the 
freight department of the New York 
Central at Jacksonville, Fla., has been 
transferred to Atlanta, Ga. 


Ralph B. Rogers, assistant to the pas- 
senger traffic manager of the Erie, with 
headquarters at New York, has been 
appointed general passenger agent, with 
the same headquarters. 


C. F. Rank, assistant manager of mail 
and express traffic of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, has been 
promoted to manager of mail and ex- 
press traffic, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, succeeding N. J. Van Schoyck, 
deceased. The position of assistant 
manager of mail and express traffic has 
been abolished. 


L. R. Nowotny, assistant chief of the 
tariff bureau of the Wabash, has been 
promoted to chief of the tariff bureau, 
with headquarters as before at St. Louis, 
Mo., succeeding L. W. Cole, who has 
been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent at St. Louis. Mr. Cole re- 
places W. G. Wescoat, who has been 
ag a leave of absence because of 
liness, 


The St. Louis Southwestern on June 
1 established 14 new traffic agencies, 12 
ot which are at off-line points. Those 
who have been promoted to take charge 
of the new agencies, with the title of 
general agent, are as follows: H. T. 
Rosemyer, commercial agent, Pitts 
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burgh, Pa., to Akron, Ohio; R. W. 
True, commercial agent, Memphis, Tenn., 
to Birmingham, Ala.; J. P. Keyes, com- 
mercial agent, New York, to Boston, 
Mass.; W. H. Anthony, commercial 
agent, Pittsburgh, to Buffalo, N. Y.; H. 
T. Hudson to Cairo, Ill.; W. E. Thomp- 
son, commercial agent, Little Rock, 
Ark., to Chattanooga, Tenn.; Richard B. 
Nessum, commercial agent, Milwaukee, 
Wis., to Minneapolis, Minn.; W. O’Don- 
nell, assistant general agent, New York, 
to Philadelphia, Pa.; J. G. Voelkl to 
Rochester, N. Y.; J. F. Marlborough to 
Toledo, Ohio and Norman Lawson, 
commercial agent, Fort Worth, Tex., to 
Washington, D. C. New agencies in 
charge of commercial agents have been 
established at Camden, Ark., Evansville, 
Ind., and Indianapolis. H. J. Flynn, R. 
A. Prendergrass and J. H. Arnold, form- 


erly commercial agents at Louisville, 
Ky., Nashville, Tenn., and Memphis 
respectively, have been promoted to 


general agents at those points. 


Harry A. Weaver, freight traffic man- 
ager of the Kansas City Southern, has 
been elected vice-president in charge of 
traffic, with headquarters as before at 
Kansas City, Mo. He succeeds James 
F. Holden, who retired on January 1. 
Mr. Weaver was born at Keithsburg, 
Ill., on June 17, 1873, and entered rail- 
way service in 1893 as a clerk in the 





Harry A. Weaver 


general freight department of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe. In 1898 he 
entered the service of the Kansas City, 
Pittsburg & Gulf and in 1903 he was 
appointed assistant general freight agent 
of its successor, the -Kansas_ City 
Southern, at Kansas City. He was pro- 
moted to general freight agent at Kan- 
sas City in 1920, being further pro- 
moted to freight traffic manager on May 
1, 1929. Mr. Weaver’s election to vice- 
president became effective on June 1. 


C. E. Jefferson has been appointed 
freight traffic manager of the Canadian 
Pacific, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., and H. W. Gillis, assistant freight 
traffic manager at Montreal, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Jefferson as 
assistant freight traffic manager at Win- 
nipeg, Man. G. Hiam, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Montreal, has been 
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advanced to assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, succeeding Mr. Gillis. Mr. Jeffer- 
son was born on September 6, 1889, at 
Boston, Mass. He entered railway 
service as an office boy in the Canadian 
Pacific despatch office at Boston, and 
occupied successively the positions of 
billing, tracing and tariff and percentage 
clerk until November, 1911, when he 
became a tariff clerk on the Boston & 





C. E. Jefferson 


Maine at Boston. Later he performed 
the same work at Boston for the Maine 
Central and the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford. In March, 1913, he was 
appointed a percentage clerk on the Cana- 
dian Pacific at Montreal, Que., being 
advanced to assistant general freight 
agent, with headquarters at the same 
point, in December, 1915. In June, 1921, 
Mr. Jefferson was appointed acting gen- 
eral freight agent of the Eastern lines 
of the C. P. R. He was promoted to 
general freight agent in December of the 
same year, with headquarters at Winni- 
peg, and assistant freight traffic man- 
ager in July, 1927, in which capacity he 
has served until his recent appointment 
as freight traffic manager. 


Operating 


John S. Welsh has been appointed as- 
sistant to the superintendent of the 
Hocking division of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Columbus, 
Ohio. 


J. K. Brown, division superintendent 
of the New York Central, with head- 
quarters at Utica, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the general super- 
intendent. 


Francis Nugent, division engineer of 
the Iowa division of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific at Des Moines, Iowa 
has been appointed trainmaster on the 
same division at Des Moines, succeed- 
ing H. C. Higgins, deceased. 


J. M. Haines, superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Lehigh Valley, has been 
appointed general superintendent of 
transportation and C, L. Grim, assistant 
to superintendent of transportation, has 
been appointed superintendent car serv- 
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will have headquarters at 


Pa. 


ice. Both 
Bethlehem, 


C. K. Brodhead, who was recently 
appointed superintendent of the Ontario 
division of the New York Central, with 
headquarters at Oswego, N. Y., has 
been transferred to a similar position 
on the Adirondack and Ottawa divisions. 
A sketch of Mr. Brodhead’s railway 
career appeared in the Railway Age of 
February 22, page 499. 


J. K. Johnston, assistant general su- 
perintendent of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Tyrone, Pa.,_ retired 
from active service on June 1. He was 
born at Pleasant Unity, Westmoreland 
County, Pa., on May 8, 1860. Upon 
graduation from Greensburg Academy, 
he entered the service of the engineer- 
ing department of the Pennsylvania in 
August, 1879, his duties having to do 
primarily with the location and construc- 
tion of branch lines in southwestern 
Pennsylvania. In January, 1887, he was 
advanced to the position of assistant 
engineer maintenance of way at Al- 
toona, Pa., and on July 31, 1888, was 
transferred to the Tyrone division as 
assistant supervisor. Mr. Johnston was 
appointed principal assistant engineer at 
Altoona on November 1, 1902, and was 
promoted to superintendent, Tyrone di- 
vision, at Tyrone, in the following year. 
He was appointed superintendent of 
the Philadelphia division at Harrisburg, 
Pa., in October, 1917, returning to the 
Tyrone division in the same capacity in 
February, 1918. Upon the absorption of 
the Tyrone division by the Williamsport 
and Middle divisions on May 1, 1929, 
Mr. Johnston became assistant general 
superintendent of the eastern Pennsyl- 
vania division, in which capacity he 
served until he retired. 


George N. Goad, who has served as 
acting chief of car service of the Cana- 


dian National, was appointed chief of 
car service, effective June 1. He com- 
menced his railway career with the 


Grand Trunk (now Canadian National), 
on October 1, 1901, as junior clerk at 
Toronto and while in the service of this 
road occupied successively the positions 
of junior clerk, stenographer and clerk 
in the office of the division freight agent 


at Toronto until October 1, 1904. He 
became connected with the Canadian 
National on December 17, 1905, as 


stenographer to third vice-president at 
Toronto. On March 1, 1907, he was 
appointed chief clerk to superintendent 
and general superintendent, and on Sep- 
tember 1, 1915, was assigned a similar 
position in the office of the general 
manager. In January, 1916, he became 
inspector of transportation, and in De- 
cember of that year was appointed term- 
inal trainmaster at Rosedale, Ont. On 
December 1, 1917, he was promoted to 
assistant superintendent at Toronto, and 
a year later he became superintendent. 
serving in this capacity at Hornepayne 


and Capreol, Ont., respectively, until 
November 1, 1926, when he was ad- 
vanced to superintendent passenger 
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service at Montreal. Since January of 
this year he has served as acting chief 
of car service. 


Ernest D. Glenn, whose appointment 
as superintendent of the Richmond divi- 
sion of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Richmond, Va., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of May 10, 
page 1167, was born on May 23, 1886, 
at Bolling Green, Ky. He commenced 
his railway career on April 1, 1903, with 
the Louisville & Nashville and until 
April 20, 1906, served as stenographer 
in various offices of the Louisville & 
Nashville, the Seaboard Air Line, and 
the Florida East Coast, as assistant 
ticket agent for the Seaboard Air Line 
at Atlanta, Ga., as secretary to assis- 
tant to the president of that road, and 
as secretary to the local treasurer of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis at Cincinnati, Ohio. In April, 
1906, he entered the service of the 





Ernest D. Glenn 


Chesapeake & Ohio as stenographer to 
superintendent of the Huntington and 
Green Briar Divisions at Hinton, W. 
Va. From 1906 to 1912 he served as 
secretary to the general superintendent, 
West Virginia general division, and in 
the latter year he became car distributor, 
Kanawha Coal district, at Handley, W. 
Va. From 1913 to 1914 he was chief 
clerk to general superintendent, Eastern 
general division, at Clifton Forge, Va. 
On November 1, 1924, he became train- 
master of the Virginia Air Line and 
Buckingham sub-division. From March 
to October, 1926, he held a similar posi- 
tion on the James River sub-division. 
On October 1, 1926, he was appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Clifton 
Forge division, which position he 
vacated to become superintendent of the 
Richmond division. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


R. A. Brown, instrumentman on the 
Illinois division of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, has been promoted to 
division engineer of the Cedar Rapids- 
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Minnesota division at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, succeeding W. E. Heimerdinger, 
who has been transferred to the Iowa 
division at Des Moines, Iowa. Mr. 
Heimerdinger replaces Francis Nugent, 
who has been transferred to the oper- 
ating department. 


Mechanical 


H. E. Myers, master mechanic of the 
Lehigh Valley, has been appointed 
master car builder, with headquarters at 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Obituary 


C. B. Udell, former treasurer of the 
Texas lines of the Southern Pacific, 
with headquarters at Houston, Tex., 
died in that city on May 26 at the age of 
80 years. Mr. Udell served for various 
periods from 1910 to 1921 as treasurer 
of the Houston & Texas Central, the 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, 
the Houston East & West Texas, the 
Houston & Shreveport and the Texas 
lines of the Southern Pacific. 


William Milbury Greene, retired vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern (now 
part of the Baltimore & Ohio), died at 
his home in Cincinnati, Ohio, on May 
31. Mr. Greene, who retired from active 
duty in 1906, was born at Athens, Ohio, 
on October 15, 1858. He entered rail- 
way service at the age of 14 years as a 
clerk in the general freight and pas- 
senger office of the Columbus & Hock- 
ing Valley (now part of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio), of which his father was presi- 
dent and superintendent. After gradu- 
ating from Wooster University in 1879, 
he returned to the C. & H. V. as clerk 
to the president. From 1882 to 1896 
Mr. Greene served successively as sec- 
retary and purchasing agent of the Ohio 
& West Virginia (now part of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio), assistant to the 
president, and general manager of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, vice-president of the Griffin 
Wheel Company and general manager 
of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. 
In 1896 he was appointed general man- 
ager of the Baltimore & Ohio at Balti- 
more, Md., then being appointed vice- 
president and general manager of the 
B. & O. S. W. at Cincinnati in 1898, 
a position he occupied until 1906. 


PAINTING GALVANIZED Iron.—A 20-page 
catalogue dealing with all phases of the 
painting of galvanized iron has _ been 
issued by the New Jersey Zinc Company, 
New York. The bulletin discusses natural 
weathering as well as various other 
methods of pre-treating zinc surfaces 
preparatory to painting, and also contains 
a review of the properties of the various 
paints which are best suited for painting 
these surfaces. 











